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THE FREE NEGRO IN THE ECONOMIC LIFE 
OF ANTE-BELLUM NORTH CAROLINA 


By Joun Hope FRANKLIN 


PART I 

A study of the free Negro in the economic life of North 
Carolina presents a number of serious problems to the stu- 
dent of history. The scarcity of town records and directories 
makes it difficult to obtain information concerning the free 
Negro in the skilled and unskilled occupations in the urban 
areas. The failure of the county records to give detailed 
accounts of activities in the rural areas and to make regular 
distinctions between free Negroes and other free persons 
prevents the observations concerning the rural free Negro 
from being as conclusive as one would desire. Not until 1850, 
when the federal census schedules were enlarged to include 
information on occupations and real and personal property, 
does one find adequate information on the free Negro in the 
economic life of ante-bellum North Carolina. 

There are, however, various valuable sources that may be 
explored and exploited with some degree of success. Petitions 
and letters in the legislative papers, though often biased and 
subjective, yield a considerable amount of information on 
the subject. With regard to certain aspects of the problem, 
the county records are of great importance. Newspapers, 
travelers’ accounts, and private letters often give one a fair 
idea of the place of the free Negro in the economic life of the 
state. By careful observations, judicious analyses, and 
reasonable inferences, one can draw an adequate picture of 
this phase of the free Negro problem. 

As one may well expect, a large number of free Negroes 
earned their living at unskilled types of labor. Without any 
training whatever, the more ambitious free Negroes could 
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find opportunities for work in the rural areas and in the 
towns if sentiment against their presence was not too hostile. 
Circumstances which presented themselves in the colonial 
period, however, made it possible for free Negroes to prepare 
for the more skilled occupations and thus to raise their earn- 
ing power to a higher level. 

As early as 1733 children of free Negro parents were being 
bound out as apprentices. In that year it was reported to the 
upper house of the General Assembly that “divers free 
people, Negroes and mulattoes were bound out until they 
came to 31 years of age, contrary to the consent of the Parties 
bound out.’’ The upper house was informed that these 
practices were frequent and well known and it was thought 
that “divers persons will desert the settlement of these parts 
fearing to be used in like manner so unlawfully.’’? On July 
12, 1733, the General Assembly passed an act declaring that 
the binding out of free Negroes against their consent was an 
illegal act.? 

As the years went by, several acts were passed which 
brought a larger number of free Negro children within the 
scope of the apprenticeship laws and provided for periods 
of compulsory service under certain circumstances. In 1741 
the Assembly passed the following act: 


If any White Servant Woman shall, during the time of her Servitude, 
be delivered of a child begotten by any Negro, Mulatto or Indian, such 
Servant . . . shall be sold . . . for two years . . . and such Mulatto 
child or children of such Servants, to be bound by the County Court 
until he or she arrive at the age of thirty one years.* 


The act also required the master to teach the apprentice 
some recognized trade. There is no way of knowing, however, 
the extent to which white servants became the mothers of 
free Negro children; it is difficult, therefore, to conclude that 
this enactment had an important effect on the economic life 
of free Negroes. In an inventory of the estate of James 
Wright in 1745, the following item was listed: ‘‘one mulatto 
Wench Judy bound until she be 30 years old.’’* It may be 


1 Colonial Records of North Carolina, 111, 556. 
2 Colonial Records, III, 585. 
3 State Records of North Carolina, XXIII, 195. 


4 J. B. Grimes, North Carolina Wills and Inventories, p. 574. 
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that Judy was bound out under the law of 1741; but her case, 
like others for which there are only meager records, remains 
problematical. 

The law which brought under the control of the authorities 
a much larger number of free Negro children was passed by 
the Assembly of 1762. All free base-born children were to 
be bound out until they reached twenty-one years of age, 
‘‘and the Master or Mistress of every such Apprentice, shall 
find and provide for him or her Diet, clothes, Lodging, Ac- 
commodations, fit and necessary; and shall teach or cause 
him or her to be taught, to read and Write.’’® By implication 
the law also included children whose parents were unable 
to care for them. Any doubt that may have arisen in this 
connection was cleared up in 1826 when the Assembly passed 
an act empowering the justices of the county court “‘to bind 
out the children of free Negroes or mulattoes, where the 
parent, with whom such children may live, does or shall not 
habitually employ his or her time in some honest industrious 
occupation. ’’® 

When the national period opened, free Negro children 
were being bound out in large numbers. They were brought 
before the county court, and if it was found that they were 


base-born or that their parents were unable to provide for 
them, they were bound out. These apprentice records, of 
which the following is an example, were entered in the min- 
utes of the county courts: 


Ordered that Hannah aged 13 years and a boy aged 11 years children 
of old Brandum a free negro—a girl aged 14 years and two twin boys 
aged 7 years children of Aaron Spellman—Hezekiah a boy aged 7 
years son of Kesiah Stringer—John aged 9 years, Dale aged 8 years 
children of Hezekiah Stringer—two girls aged 10 and 12 years children 
of Emanuel Hails and Ellen Hails all of whom are free persons of color 
be taken by Thomas Patridge One of the constables attending this 
court and brought before the court now sitting to be bound out agree- 
ably to the acts of the General Assembly.’ 

5 ‘State Records, XXIII, 581. 

6 Laws of North Carolina, 1825-1826, p. 15. 

7 Minutes of the Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions for Craven County, September, 1807. (All 
manuscript materials referred to in this article, unless otherwise indicated, are in the archives of the 
North Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh.) The binding out of groups of free Negro children 
did not seem to be the rule, however. Usually, a single free Negro child was bound out to an individual. 
The following seems to be typical of the proceedings entered in the county court records: ‘Ordered that 
Polly—a mulattoe, of the age of four years . . . be bound an apprentice to Dan Wallard to learn the 


trade of a seamstress. (The daughter of Mona White)."’ Minutes of the Court of Pleas ant t ameened 
Sessions for Beaufort County, June, 1810 (Beaufort C ounty Courthouse, Washington, N. 
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In some counties a printed form of indenture was used 
for both white and free Negro apprentices. One used in 
Bertie County vividly illustrates the obligations of the 
master and the apprentice to each other: 


This Indenture made the 11th day of November in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and eleven—between George Out- 
law Esq, chairman of the County Court of Bertie, and the rest of the 
Justices of said court, of the one part, and Samuel Sharrock of the other 
part, Witnesseth, that the said George Outlaw—in pursuance of an 
order of said Court made this day, doth put, place and bind the said 
Samuel Soloman Wiggins an orphan of color—seven years—with the 
said Samuel Sharrock to live after the manner of an apprentice and 
servant, until the said apprentice shall attain the age of twenty-one 
years, during all which time the said apprentice faithfully shall serve, 
his lawful commands everywhere gladly obey, he shall not at any time 
absent himself from his said master’s service without leave, but in all 
things as a good and faithful servant shall behave towards his said 
master. 


The obligations of the apprentice were no more exacting than 
those imposed on his master: 


And the said Samuel doth covenant, promise and agree to and with 
the said Chairman and Justices that he will teach and instruct, or 
cause to be taught or instructed, the said Solomon Wiggins in the art 
and mystery of a Cooper and also to read, write, and cypher agreeable 
to law; and that he will constantly find and provide for said apprentice, 
during the term aforesaid, sufficient diet, washing, lodging, and ap- 
parel fitting for an apprentice; and also all other things necessary, 
both in sickness and in health. In witness whereof, the parties to 
these presents have hereunto interchangeably set their hands and 


seals the day and year first above written. 
George Outlaw 
Sam Sharrock® 


An observation of the occupations to be learned by free 
Negro apprentices provides an interesting preliminary study 
of the avenues of economic activity that may have been 
pursued by adult free Negroes. The records for Craven 
County seem to be fairly complete; and the following table 
is a picture of free Negro apprenticeship in that county for 
the period :°® 


8 Apprenticeship Certificates, 1811-1826. MSS. in the County Records for Bertie County. 
*® From the county records for Craven County, 1800-1860. 
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FREE NEGRO APPRENTICES IN CRAVEN County, 1800-1860 
Number 





“Occupation | Number Occupation 
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aang 
Baker House Servant 
Barber Mariner | 
Blacksmith Mason | 
Boat Builder Merchant 

Body Servant Milliner 

Bricklayer Painter 

Brick Maker Plasterer 
Carpenter Seamstress 
Carriage Maker Shipbuilder 
Caulker Ship Carpenter 
Cook Shoemaker 

Cooper 


Spinner 
Distiller Tailor 
Farmer 


Tanner 
Harness Maker Trunk Maker 
House Carpenter 
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The thirty-two occupations to which free Negro children 
were apprenticed in Craven County were representative of 
the conditions in other counties. Naturally, the occupation 
of the apprentice depended upon the occupation of the 
master. One can be sure, moreover, that the master more 
often instructed than he “caused to be instructed.”’ If, there- 
fore, the larger number of men in the community were 
farmers, as was usually the case in rural North Carolina, the 
majority of the apprentices was engaged in learning the 
“art and mysteries”’ of farming. In some counties, appren- 
tices were learning to be weavers, gardeners, and wheel- 
wrights.!° 

The trades which free Negro girls could learn were rather 
limited, and only a few can be classified as skilled. They 
could become spinners, weavers, cooks, house servants, body 
servants, milliners, and seamstresses. Boys, however, had 
a relatively large number of occupations open to them. 
During their term of apprenticeship it was quite likely that 
boys would be of greater service in performing a wide variety 
of tasks than girls. The apprenticeship records for Pasquo- 
tank County seem to bear out the piont of view that girls 
were less desirable as apprentices than boys. In the last 
eighteen years of the period, ninety-five free Negro girls 
- 10 See the Minutes of the Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions for Beaufort County, March, 1810 
(Beaufort County Courthouse, Washington, N. C.). For example, ““On motion ordered that Patsy 


Brown a free mustee aged five years old in April next be bound . . . to Sarah Mouseau . . . to learn 
the trade of a weaver.” 
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were bound out; but during the same period, 168 free Negro 
boys were placed under the tutelage of masters.!! 

Not infrequently free Negro children were bound out to 
free Negro masters. It may have been that the more affluent 
free Negroes took over the children of their less fortunate 
fellows to prevent their being bound out by the county court 
to some person with whom they were not acquainted. The 
records of Craven County show that John C. Stanly, a 
wealthy free Negro, was continuously binding free Negro 
children to himself.!? In 1842 two free Negro boys were 
bound to Asa Tetterton, a free Negro, to learn the trade of 
a cooper. it was entered in the minutes that the mother con- 
sented to the binding.’* In 1847 Southey Kease, a well-to-do 
free Negro of Beaufort County, agreed to teach the free 
Negro son of Lovey Moore the trade of a caulker.!* 

All parents did not consent to the loss of the services and 
of the company of their children. Indeed, some vigorously 
protested the-actions of the county courts in executing in- 
dentures of apprenticeship without their knowledge and 
consent. In 1811 Martin Black displayed much exasperation 
in the Craven County Court when he 


appeared and stated that during the present term two of his children 
had without his knowledge and consent been bound to Benjamin 
Borden, that said children were free and born in lawful Wedlock. 
Whereupon it was ordered that said order be suspended and that 
a notice issue to said Benjamin to appear at next term and shew cause 
if any he has wherefore the said order should not be rescinded.!® 


There was no mention of the case in the subsequent sessions 
of the county court, so that it may be that the case was 
settled satisfactorily out of court. When Price Laughton and 
his wife went into the county court to have the indenture 
of their son rescinded, ‘‘the court, upon hearing the whole 
case, refused to rescind the indenture.’’!® 

The system of apprenticing free Negro children was not 
modified extensively after 1826. After 1838 the master was 
not required to teach free Negro apprentices to read and 
write, but in many instances the master continued to observe 


11 County records of Pasquotank County, Apprentice Bonds of Free Negro Children, 1842-1860. 

12 Minutes of the Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions for Craven County, 1810-1820. 

13 Minutes of the Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions for Beaufort County, September, 1842 (Beau- 
fort County Courthouse, Washington, N. C.). 

14 Minutes of the Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions for Beaufort County, February, 1847 (Beau- 
fort County Courthouse, Washington, N. C.). 

15 Minutes of the Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions for Craven County, March, 1811. 

16 Minutes of the Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions for Beaufort County, June, 1852 (Beaufort 
County Courthouse, Washington, N. C.). 
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the earlier law.!* In 1851 it was made unlawful for a master 
to carry his free Negro apprentice outside the limits of the 
county without first obtaining the permission of the county 
court. Under no circumstances could he take the ward be- 
yond the limits of the adjoining county.'* 

Although the apprenticeship system in North Carolina 
had as its primary function the care of poor children, it is 
interesting to observe that there existed some differences in 
the administration of the system as it applied to white and 
to free Negro children. White girls were to be released at 
eighteen years of age, but free Negro girls had to remain 
with their masters until they were twenty-one.'* The law 
required that white wards be taught to read and write after 
this obligation was removed in the case of free Negro wards. 
While the longer apprenticeship period required of free 
Negro girls may or may not have reflected the greater diffi- 
culty which they experienced in finding a place for them- 
selves in society, there can be little doubt that the discrimi- 
nation in literacy requirements was a clear effort on the part 
of the legislators to prevent free Negroes from rising out of 
the low intellectual attainments which characterized the 
group. 

As an effective method of training free Negro children to 
become proficient workers and intelligent citizens, much 
could be said for the apprenticeship system. If, in addition 
to giving his ward a “‘suit of clothes worth ten dollars, and 
fifty dollars in money”’ when he arrived at the age of twenty- 
one years, Robert Pickard had taught him to be a good 
farmer, his ward had much for which to thank him.?°® If, in 
addition to teaching Clarissa Cannon to be a good spinster, 
Rigdon Griffin also taught her to read and write—as he 
promised to do, even in 1846—he had performed a great 
service to her.?! If the masters were instrumental in raising 
the moral life of their free Negro apprentices and were resist- 
ing the temptation to crush the spirit of these young people, 
they were transforming a disciplinary system into an effec- 
tive training period in which a number could grow and 
develop. 

As a method of controlling and training free Negro youth, 
the apprenticeship system was in the ascendancy between 


17 See, for example, the bond of James Suydem whose ward, Thomas Hendrick, was to be taught 
to read and write. Minutes of the Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions for Craven County, 1839. 

18 Laws, 1850-1851, pp. 176-177. 

1% Revised Statutes of North Carolina, 1, 68. 

20 Minutes of the Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions for Alamance County, November, 1852. 

21 Minutes of the Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions for Craven County, 1846. 
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1800 and 1860. The young people of Craven County who 
learned to farm, to make shoes, and to weave in the first two 
decades of the nineteenth century were ready to work and to 
earn their living in the next two or three decades. Naturally, 
more free Negroes learned to be farmers than anything else. 
Nevertheless the whole occupational picture of free Negroes 
in ante-belium North Carolina must be viewed with the 
apprenticeship system in mind. The fact that there were 
almost two thousand free Negro children in the homes of 
white people at the close of the period suggests the extent 
to which the system of apprenticing was still an important 
factor in the economic life of the free Negro.?? 

The opportunity of free Negroes to earn a living by work- 
ing for themselves or for others was limited by a number of 
circumstances which vitally affected their status in the com- 
munity. The apprehension with which their presence was 
viewed served to restrain many prospective employers from 
using them. The fear of the consequences that would arise 
from the use of free and slave labor on one job often resulted 
in the refusal to hire free Negroes. The hostility which grew 
to considerable proportions between the free Negro and the 
white worker erected an unbridgeable chasm between these 
groups, which had much more in common than they realized. 
The insistence of those that ‘‘knew”’ the free Negro that he 
was lazy, indolent, and thievish engendered more conster- 
nation than sympathy; and the free Negro worker had to 
overcome this before he could receive favorable consider- 
ation. Fear and apprehension, hostility and consternation— 
these were only a few of the obstacles in the way of the free 
Negro worker. 

The construction of disciplinary devices often hampered 
the free Negro’s opportunity to make a living. When fears 
and apprehensions arose, the legislators would not stop short 
of depriving the free Negro of any opportunity to make a 
livelihood if such action would, in their estimation, bring 
about a more peaceable free Negro group. Thus, although 
a large number of free Negroes made their living peddling, 
the legislature did not hesitate to put an effective check to 
it when the movement of free Negroes from place to place 
became distasteful to them. 

The memorial of a number of the citizens of Lenoir County 
to the Assembly in 1831 in which they asked the exclusion 


22 The unpublished census schedules for 1860 list 1,833 free Negro apprentices. 
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of ‘‘all colored traders of spirituous liquors, or other articles 
of Merchandize, except such as shall procure from the . . . 
county Court a license’’ was typical of the restrictions sought 
by various groups of citizens.?* The petitioners said that 
free Negroes from New Bern brought in cakes, tobacco, and 
spirituous liquors to sell; while in Lenoir County, these free 
Negroes, the citizens declared, urged the slaves to steal pigs, 
lambs, and poultry, and this had a most disastrous effect on 
the morale of the slave population.** Although the memorial 
was laid on the table for the remainder of the session it 
undoubtedly had the effect, in 1831, of increasing the con- 
cern for the free Negroes who moved about the state. It also 
caused the passage of a law, at the same session, requiring 
all free Negro peddlers to obtain a license to sell goods 
within the limits of their resident county.?° 

In 1852 a bill was proposed to prohibit free Negroes from 
peddling anywhere within the state. The offender was sub- 
ject to a penalty of a ten-dollar fine, to be collected either 
by the seizure of his property or by the hiring out of his time. 
Although the House passed the bill, the Senate rejected it.?°® 
Thus, with certain limitations, free Negroes could peddle 
until the end of the period. 

For the free Negro who had received no special training, 
only the unskilled types of labor were open to him. The free 
Negro who told Olmsted that anyone of his group could get 
good wages “if he’s a mind to be industrious, no matter 
wedder he’s slave or free’’ suggested that the enterprising 
unskilled free Negro could find work with comparative 
ease.*‘ In view of the sentiment against free Negroes, it is 
difficult to agree with one of the more fortunate of the group. 
The use of Negro stevedores, for example, had been vigor- 
ously protested just four years before the conversation be- 
tween the free Negro and Olmsted. Negro stevedores were 
said to be helping slaves to escape. Writing in the Wzlming- 
ton Journal, a slaveholder said that in order to protect the 
interests of the slaveholding communities, ““‘we must have 
White men in the place of negroes engaged in that business, 
who shall be under the obligations to inspect the stowage of 
vessels. '’?® Toward the end of the period fewer and fewer 


23 Journal of the Senate, 1831-1832, p. 9. 

24 MS. in the Legislative Papers for 1831-1832. 

25 Laws, 1831-1832, p. 24. 

26 MS. in the Legislative Papers for 1852. 

27 F. L. Olmsted, Journey Through the Seaboard Slave States, 1, 210. 
28 Wilmington Journal, October 19, 1849. 
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free Negroes were used as stevedores in the seaport towns.?® 

In the northeastern part of the state a considerable num- 
ber of free Negroes secured work in the Great Dismal Swamp. 
The regulations with regard to work in that area, however, 
certainly erected an obstacle of considerable magnitude in 
the way of some free Negroes. Mere presentation of one’s 
self did not always secure one a job in the swamp. The em- 
ployers wanted to be certain that their free Negro workers 
were harmless and amenable. A recommendation from a 
respectable white citizen naturally made things much easier. 
Jacob Skeeter and his brother were therefore fortunate in 
having a personal letter from J. B. Norfleet to present to the 
officials of the Cherry and McPherson swamps in 1855. In 
requesting Col. 1. W. Worrell to employ these free Negroes, 
Norfleet said that he would appreciate any assistance that 
could be given them.*°® 

Unskilled free Negroes could become common laborers, 
ditchers, farm hands, fishermen, gardeners, miners, railroad 
hands, servants, timber hewers, turpentine hands, washer- 
women, or watermen. They had to compete in the open 
market for the sale of their labor. There were white men who 
were willing to work in such occupations, and the census of 
1860 shows that many were engaged in these pursuits.*! 

There were serious objections to the hiring out of slave 
labor. Slaves hired out, it was said, were in a state of semi- 
freedom, and the development of the concomitant habits 
made them difficult to control. Slaves hired out, moreover, 
might take advantage of the opportunity to participate in 
conspiracies and insurrections.*? Finally, there were those 
who thought that the hiring out of slaves was a preliminary 
step—and therefore a bad one—to emancipation.** Where- 
ever these objections were voiced, the hated free Negro 
actually might have had a better opporutnity than the slave 
to hire himself out. The great competition, nevertheless, 
came from slave labor. From the very beginning, the practice 
of hiring out slaves was a common thing in North Carolina. 
The newspapers carried advertisements of slaves for hire, 
and not infrequently the masters sent the slave worker into 
town to earn money during the dull seasons.** 


2% See the unpublished census schedules for 1850 and 1860. 

30 Norfleet to Worrell, May 2, 1855, from the County Records of Gates County. 

31 See, for example, the unpublished census schedules for 1860, New Hanover County. 
32 R. H. Taylor, Slaveholding in North Carolina, p. 75. 

33 Olmsted, Journey Through Seaboard States, 1, 210. 

34 Fayetteville Observer, December 23, 1840. 
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Direct information concerning the wages of unskilled free 
Negro laborers is almost non-existent. Since they competed 
with slave labor that was hired out and since plantation 
books and newspapers spoke from time to time of the returns 
from such hiring out, it is possible to make some tentative 
conclusions concerning the wages of unskilled free Negroes. 
The Negro servant whom Olmsted observed helping the 
white retailer of tobacco thought that $10 per month for 
himself and $5 for his son were good wages.** This is just 
about the same as the wages that James Clark was receiving 
for the slaves that he hired out in 1853.*° As the period drew 
to a close, the wages of Negroes steadily rose. Speaking of 
Negro hire in 1854, the Fayetteville Observer said, ‘At 
Raleigh, hands to work on the railroad are hiring at $250. 
In this part of North Carolina, turpentine hands bring about 
$200.’’"**7 This may not have been the amount that the 
average Negroes were getting, for the Clark slaves received 
$180 per year as late as 1858, though there was a considerable 
amount of fluctuation.*® The North Carolina Standard 
pointed out that Negro men for ordinary farm and railroad 
work were hired in Raleigh in 1860 for from $100 to $125 per 
year. Good cooks hired for $75 and $100, house servants from 
$60 to $80, and turpentine hands from $160 to $175 per 
year.*° 

The free Negro artisan experienced greater opposition 
than did his unskilled fellows. This was due largely to the 
fact that in plying his trade he came into direct competition 
with a more energetic and articulate class of whites. The 
ante-bellum period was one of unremitting effort on the part 
of the whites to curtail and completely prevent the activities 
of free Negro artisans. Of course there were slave artisans 
who seriously hampered the opportunities of the free white 
skilled worker, but the latter viewed that situation with 
some degree of resignation. No such apathy characterized 
his attitude toward the free Negro artisan. At times, how- 
ever, both slave and free Negro labor was the target of his 
vehement language. As early as 1773 the legal pilots of 
Oacock Bar, in a communication to the Assembly, described 
their plight as a result of free Negro and slave competition. 
They said: 
~ 88 Olmsted, Journey through Seaboard States, I, 210 

86 Taylor, Slaveholding in North Carolina, p. 79. 
37 Fayetteville Observer, January 2, 1854. 


38 Taylor, Slaveholding in North Carolina, p. 79. 
39 North Carolina Standard, January 11, 1860. 
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Sundry Negroes as well free men as slaves to a considerable number 
by unjust and unlawfull means take upon themselves to pilot Vessels 
from Oacock Bar up the several Rivers to Bath, Edenton, and New 
Bern and back again—to the great prejudice and Injury of your 
Petitioners. 

Your Petitioners therefore humbly begg leave to observe to your 
Excellency that the pilotage at the said Barr at present no ways answer 
the solitary Ends Intended by Law as Great Confusion and Irregu- 
larity daily Insue from the Insolent and Turbilent disposition and 
behavior of such free Negroes and Slaves. 

Under these circumstances your Petitioners humbly Pray Your 
Excellency would please take this matter into Consideration and 
prevent the like for the future by denying License or Branch to any 
free Negro or Slave Whatsoever.*® 


Not infrequently the violent objections which whites had 
to the influx of free Negroes were based on the disturbing 
fear that the labor market would thus be flooded. This was 
especially true in the western counties where slavery was not 
deeply entrenched. The antagonism of Asheville citizens to 
free Negroes throughout the period doubtless had an eco- 
nomic as well as a social basis. In 1824 a group of Asheville 
citizens asked the Assembly to pass an act to impose a $50 
poll tax on the migration into the state of free Negroes whom 
they described as a public nuisance.*' The plan to enslave 
free Negroes, moreover, received its heartiest support from 
citizens in the vicinity of Asheville.*? 

Free Negro mechanics were especially irritating to white 
artisans. As North Carolina developed a program of internal 
improvements during the late ante-bellum period, free Negro 
mechanics found opportunities to work in the railroad con- 
struction programs and in the erection of public buildings 
and the like. This created so much ire in the eastern part of 
the state that the white mechanics began a concerted action 
to prevent the use of free Negroes. Printed petitions were 
circulated, signed, and sent by citizens of Beaufort and 
Craven counties to the legislature for the purpose of airing 
their grievances. They viewed the increase of the free Negro 
population with much alarm, and they deprecated the weak- 
ness of North Carolina’s ‘‘ Free Negro Code”’ in comparison 
with that of Virginia. They requested the Assembly to lay 


4° Colonial Records, 1X, 803-804. 

4! MS. in the Legislative Papers for 1824. 

42 See the petition of Asheville citizens to the General Assembly, November 29, 1858, and the letter 
from James Patton to S. T. Baird, December 1, 1858. MSS. in the Legislative Papers for 1858. 
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a tax on free Negro mechanics for the purpose of colonizing 
them in Liberia.** 

In protesting the presence of free Negroes in their county, 
the mechanics of Rowan County “and others friendly to the 
industrial pursuits of the people of North Carolina’’ stated 
the problem even more clearly. They said: 


All the mechanical arts are greatly depressed in North Carolina by an 
undue competition arising, First from Free negro mechanicks, and 
Second from mechanicks both white and black in the non-slaveholding 
States. The first species of competition is unfair for the following 
reasons: free negroes are with us a degraded class of men, living in 
a condition but little better than that of the brute creation and having 
no regard for an honest name, and fair reputation, can procure a living 
by pilfering and theft. They idle away their time and only labour 
when more dishonest means fail them and hunger oppresses them, and 
then, at prices regulated entirely by the circumstances. 


The Rowan mechanics had in mind more than a general 
indictment of the free Negro mechanics. They wanted to 
bring them completely under the control of the white group. 
In language interesting for its sheer presumptuousness, the 
petitioners said: 


With respectful deference your petitioners would suggest that free 
Negro mechanics should by law be bound to an apprenticeship so long 
as they pursue their trade within the limits of this State and that they 
should only be permitted to work at such trade under the direction 
and controul of the master to whom they are bound, and that they 
should furthermore be required to take out a license annually under 
proof of good moral character oniy and paying therefor a reasonable 
fee to the State.** 


In trying to justify the need for a license, the petitioners 
pointed out that the prerequisite of such a certificate “‘ would 
exclude all dishonest and idle free Negroes from the mechani- 
cal pursuits.’’ With such an exclusion, it would seem that 
the need for an apprenticeship relation with a white master 
would have been removed. Despite the fervent plea of more 
than one hundred citizens of Rowan County, the petition 
was laid on the table where it remained until the close of the 
session.*® 


43 MS. in the Legislative Papers for 1850. There is no account of the petition’s having received 
any consideration by the Assembly. 

44 MS. in the Legislative Papers for 1851. 

45 See the endorsement on the petition. MS. in the Legislative Papers for 1851. See also the asser- 
tion of the mechanics of Concord, North Carolina, in 1856, that free Negroes took away the business 
that belonged to white laborers. Charles Wesley, Negro Labor in the United States, p. 71. 
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It was unfortunate for the free Negro artisan that he was 
the object of such contempt and distrust. In a world that 
was none too friendly, this attitude on the part of his white 
competitors made his lot immeasurably more difficult. For 
the better part of the period, the white artisan failed to see 
any wisdom in developing a close relationship between him- 
self and the free Negro. When he came to desire a relation- 
ship with the free Negro artisan, it was based on the principle 
of domination instead of coéperation. In the absence of an 
abundance of materials of various kinds bearing on the 
activities of the free Negro, it is not possible to support the 
sweeping generalizations and indictments made by the 
whites that the free Negro artisan was content to procure 
a living “by pilfering and theft.’’ Doubtless many free 
Negroes, trained while slaves to perform certain skilled 
tasks, were shiftless and were not interested in advancing 
their position, and thought little of the comfort of their 
families. They could little appreciate the opportunities which 
were theirs to contribute to the growth and development of 
their group. Just as visionless, however, was a considerable 
portion of the white artisans, who, down to the close of the 
period, failed to understand their function in society and the 
importance of their relationship to other groups as well as 
to their own. 

Regardless of what may be said for the case set up by those 
who condemned the free Negro artisan, nothing is more cer- 
tain than that the citizens of Rowan and Beaufort counties 
had overstated their case. Free Negro artisanry was not 
nearly so degraded as they would have the Assembly and 
the general public believe. Just as yeomanry and artisanry 
had been the most important ingredients in building up the 
colony and state of North Carolina,*® so had the free Negroes 
who belonged to these groups done the most for the con- 
structive development of their class. Among them were 
bakers, barbers, bartenders, blacksmiths, boatmen, butchers, 
cabinet makers, carpenters, caulkers, cooks, coopers, dis- 
tillers, engineers, drivers, hostlers, iron moulders, mariners, 
masons, millers, painters, plasterers, saddlers, seamstresses, 
shoemakers, spinners, tailors, tanners, waggoners, weavers, 
and wheelwrights.*’ 








46 Guion G. Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina, pp. 52ff. 
47 See the unpublished population schedules for the census of 1860. Free Negroes were engaged in 
more than one hundred gai: ful occupations, and one-third of these were skilled or semi-skilled. 
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When Thomas Buchanan, agent for the American Coloni- 
zation Society, went to Wilmington to fit out an expedition 
for Bassa Cove, Liberia, in 1838, he took that opportunity 
to interest the free Negroes of that North Carolina seaport 
town in colonization. At a meeting of free Negroes he spoke 
at length on the subject of colonization, “explaining care- 
fully the difficulties to be encountered as well as the advan- 
tages to be gained by their removal to Liberia.”’ In talking 
with individual free Negroes at the close of the meeting, 
Buchanan encountered one, ‘“‘a very respectable mechanic 
of considerable property and great influence’’ who was inter- 
ested in going. He expressed much regret that he was pre- 
vented from making the trip “by a large job of work on 
hand.’’*® This free Negro mechanic does not very well fit 
the description made by the Rowan County petitioners. By 
1860 there were twenty-four free Negro mechanics plying 
their trade in North Carolina.*® 

Few of the skilled occupations were without some free 
Negroes, and some came to be looked upon as efficient and 
dependable. Joseph Dennis, a free Negro of Fayetteville, 
was described by a white citizen as ‘a mechanic of consider- 
able skill and has frequently been in my employ.”’*®® John C. 
Stanly, one of the leading free Negro barbers of New Bern, 
used the money which he earned at this occupation as his 
initial investment in plantations and town property that 
made him one of the wealthiest men of Craven County.*! 
Known as “Barber Jack,’’ Stanly was said at one time to 
have been worth more than $40,000.°? John Good, another 
free Negro barber of New Bern, was so successful that he 
was able to support his two half-sisters after his white father 
died.°* For economic or other reasons, however, John 
Revels, a free Negro barber of Salisbury, was unhappy and 
‘put an end to his existence’’ by committing suicide in 
1833.°4 

A goodly number of free Negroes made their living in 
various maritime occupations. As boatmen, pilots, seamen, 


48 “Report of Thomas Buchanan,"’ African Repository, XIV, 53-54. 

4% This figure was taken from the unpublished population schedules of the census of 1860. In the 
census reports the term “‘mechanic"’ had a vague meaning, since it did not include factory workers, 
wheelwrights, etc. 

50 MS. in the Legislative Papers for 1840. 

51 James Browning, “The Free Negro in Ante-Bellum North Carolina," North Carolina Historical 
Review, XV, 29. It cannot be said that free Negroes had a “‘veritable monopoly"’ of the barbering 
trade, as Mr. Browning contends, in view of the fact that there were only twenty-five free Negro barbers 
in the state in 1860. See the unpublished schedules for 1860. 

52 J. S. Bassett, Slavery in the State of North Carolina, p. 44. 

53 Bassett, Slavery in North Carolina, p. 45. 

54 Raleigh Register, November 12, 1833. 
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stewards, and cooks, they could often find employment in 
seaport or river towns. That they were an important group 
in these occupations around the middle of the period is seen 
by the attitude of the merchants and shippers in Wilmington. 
When the General Assembly passed an act in 1830 to quaran- 
tine vessels hiring free Negroes,®* a great howl went up from 
the employers in the seaport towns in North Carolina. Their 
attitude was expressed in an article which appeared the 
following spring. In part, the writer said: 


In nine cases out of ten, no white sailor can be employed as a cook or 
steward; and in such case, a captain would either have to go without 
either of these necessary adjuncts or sail to some other state. At 
present, we understand the merchants of Wilmington are in want of 
vessels to carry away the produce lying on their wharves. But few 
vessels are owned in the port, and they must have cooks at least, 
yet if they carry a free coloured man out in that capacity they cannot 
bring him back, and but few will engage on these terms.®® 


In denouncing the lack of wisdom in the enactment of the 
quarantine law, the writer added, ‘‘A string may be stretched 
till it breaks!’’®* 

* Thus it can be seen that legislation for the purpose of 
disciplining free Negroes worked considerable hardship on 
the merchants and shippers of North Carolina. Others must 
have also felt that the string was about to break. In 1831 
the Assembly was convinced of the absence of wisdom in the 
quarantine act and repealed it.°* 

Free Negroes experienced little difficulty in securing em- 
ployment in the building trades. Masons and makers of 
brick and stone were in demand in North Carolina’s growing 
towns, and the protestations of the white workers were not 
strong enough to cause a ban to be placed on the use of free 
Negro workers in these trades. John Y. Green was a well-to- 
do free Negro carpenter and contractor in New Bern who 
amassed a considerable fortune by securing big jobs in con- 
nection with the building programs of his home town.°*® It 
was largely due to his industry as a carpenter that James D. 
Sampson was able to become a respected and wealthy citizen 
of Wilmington.®® There were always free Negro plasterers 


55 Laws, 1830-1831, p. 30. 

56 Reprinted from the Wilmington Recorder in the Raleigh Register, August 28, 1831. 

57 The italics are the editor's. 

58 Laws, 1831-1832, pp. 14-15. More than one hundred free Negroes were employed in the maritime 
occupations in 1860. See the unpublished population schedules for the census of 1860. 

59 Bassett, Slavery in North Carolina, p. 45. 

60 James Browning, “James D. Sampson,"’ Negro History Bulletin (January, 1940), p. 56. 
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and painters, such as Hillard Dunstan, John Pettiford, and 
Eaton Bowser of Franklin County.®! Almost five hundred 
free Negroes made their living in the building trades in 
1860.°? 

Many free Negroes made their living as blacksmiths, 
cabinet and chair makers, harness and carriage makers, and 
as boot and shoe makers. Many villages and towns of ante- 
bellum North Carolina had their free Negro blacksmiths, 
and not infrequently these individuals were men of con- 
siderable wealth and influence. Thomas Blacknall, who lived 
in what is now Vance County, was considered one of the best 
blacksmiths in his county and accumulated a sizable fortune 
including several slaves.°* Thomas Day of Milton was an 
outstanding cabinet maker whose work was highly praised 
by many of his customers and friends. Under his supervision 
were several Negro slaves and a white journeyman.®* When 
his friends described him as a “first rate workman and excel- 
lent mechanic,’’ they had in mind the remarkable skill which 
he displayed in making beds, chairs, and cabinets for many 
of them.®® 

Coopers and turpentine distillers were important workers 
in eastern North Carolina, where the pine forests afforded 
a lucrative livelihood in the extractive industries. That there 
were more than a hundred free Negroes engaged in these 
activities in 1860 shows that they did not neglect this field 
altogether.°® The reluctance of employers to have Negroes 
and whites working side by side in what factories there were, 
was a hardship on the free Negro, for he was usually the one 
stricken from the picture when doubts arose as to the feasi- 
bility of such a setup. Nevertheless there was a goodly num- 
ber who obtained employment in these pursuits. Although 
the following table is not a complete picture of the occu- 
pational activities of free Negroes in ante-bellum North 
Carolina, it will serve to suggest both the variety of occu- 
pations and the number of free Negroes who were engaged 
in them:®? 


6! Unpublished population schedules for the census of 1860. 

62 Unpublished population schedules for the census of 1860. 

63 G. C. Shaw, John Chavis, p. 34. 

64 Unpublished population schedules for the census of 1860. 

65 Journal of the House, 1830-1831, pp. 238ff. 

66 Unpublished population schedules for the census of 1860 

67 This table was constructed from statistics taken from the unpublished schedules for the census 
of 1860. 
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FREE NEGROES IN A SELECTED GROUP OF OCCUPATIONS IN 1860 

Occupation Number Occupation Number 
Barber 25 Mason 120 
Blacksmith 155 Mechanic 24 
Boatman 43 Painter 66 
Cabinet Maker 10 Plasterer 24 
Carpenter 256 Railroad Hand 37 
Common Laborer 1,387 Seaman 61 
Cook 54 Seamstress 175 
Cooper 101 Shoemaker 59 
Engineer 8 Spinner 244 
Factory Worker 17 Tailor 7 
Fireman 24 Washerwoman 412 
Iron Moulder 9 Wheelwright 23 




















For women there were few skilled occupations which they 
could enter. The most important were those of spinning, 
weaving, and dressmaking. The number of free Negro girls 
who were apprenticed in these fields suggests that a sizable 
number would be capable of engaging in these occupations 
upon coming of age. Catherine Stanly augmented the finan- 
cial resources which her father left her by making dresses for 
white women in New Bern.®*® A number of free Negro women 
added to the family income by spinning and weaving the 
clothes of their own family and for others. Free Negro women 
also secured considerable employment as midwives and 
nurses.*® Here and there free Negro women branched out 
into other lines. For example Mary A. Lee conducted a 
profitable bakery shop in Plymouth, Washington County, 
and in 1860 she was worth $2,750.’° 

There is no evidence other than that of the Rowan me- 
chanics that free Negro artisans were employed at wages 
lower than those paid to white artisans. Doubtless there were 
times when competition between the free Negro and white 
artisan caused the former to underbid for a particular job, 
which he may have been able to do because of the lower 
standard of living which usually prevailed. Competition, 
however, was never so keen among the artisans as to cause 
a prostration of wages. It is not difficult to believe, therefore, 
that if there was any difference between the wages of white 
and free Negro artisans it was neither considerable nor 

68 Unpublished population schedules for the census of 1860. 


6® Unpublished population schedules for the census of 1860. 
7° Unpublished population schedules for the census of 1860. 
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lasting. In 1860 the average annual wages of a selected 
number of artisans in North Carolina were as follows:7! 


Blacksmith - -— — $222 Cabinet Maker - —- $323 
Brickmaker - - — 164 Iron Moulder - - 202 
Carpenter - - —- 403 Harness Maker- -—- 302 
Carriage Maker - 285 Shoemaker - - - 316 
Cooper - - - - 306 Wagoner - - —- 261 


The wages, of course, varied in different localities. Where 
the supply of labor was inadequate, wages were relatively 
higher. The wages of free Negroes were likewise affected, 
not only by the supply of labor, but also by the attitude of 
the community toward persons of his ilk. If he were a Thomas 
Day, his color had little to do with his wages. But if he was 
less desirable, he could not command the highest wages— 
if he had the good fortune to obtain employment at all. 

Some free Negroes were able to make a living in a variety 
of other ways. The amassing of a small fortune by Louis 
Sheridan of Bladen County is the story of what can be done 
under adverse circumstances. Starting with a small store in 
Bladen County, he soon developed a business that was 
among the largest in his section of the state. His business 
connections with leading New York merchants were exten- 
sive, and through John Owen, former-governor of North 
Carolina, he met other influential men, including Arthur 
Tappan. At one time Sheridan purchased on credit goods 
worth $12,000, for which he paid with “ honorable fideli- 
ty.’’’? When Sheridan left for Liberia in 1837, Thomas 
Buchanan of the Pennsylvania Society for the Colonization 
of Free People of Color described him in the following 
language: 


For energy of mind, firmness of purpose, and variety of knowledge he 
has no superior. He is emphatically a self-made man, who has fought 
his way through adverse and depressing circumstances, to an eminence 
seldom, if ever attained by any of his color in this country. He has 
been for years engaged in an extensive and successful business, and is 
worth fifteen or twenty thousand dollars. Throughout his native 
state he is honored and esteemed by all who know him, and he leaves 
this country with the best wishes of every class of the community.7# 

71 Census Office, Population in 1860, 111 (Manufacturers), 437-438. 

72 E. P. Southall, ‘Arthur Tappan and the Anti-slavery Movement,"’ Journal of Negro History, 


XV, 170. 
73 Colonization Society of the City of New York, Sixth Annual Report, p. 11. 
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Although this may be an overly enthusiastic account of 
Sheridan, there is little doubt that he possessed many of the 
qualifications mentioned in Buchanan’s report. That he had 
firmness of purpose and energy of mind is seen in his activi- 
ties after reaching Liberia. When he was offered the position 
of store keeper and General Superintendent, the economizing 
governor lamented that $1,200 was the “lowest for which 
he would engage.’’** His outspoken opposition to the tyran- 
nical, short-sighted rule of the governor and to the advantage 
which the government took of the colonists demonstrates, 
moreover, his independence of mind and spirit. In writing 
to Lewis Tappan about the governor, Sheridan said: 


See him without the smallest degree of mercantile knowledge, laying 
on and charging enormous advances, say one or two hundred per cent, 
on the very necessaries procured by voluntary contributions, gotten 
together under the pretense of benefitting the colored man in Africa, 
and of which he received not one iota beyond what he buys at enor- 
mous advances charged on their original cost in the United States. 
You may fancy this a distorted picture of affairs in Liberia, but Sir, 
I would rather that my right hand should perish from my body than 


pen a lie. 75 


Some free Negroes engaged in a combination of occupa- 
tions in the effort to obtain a living for themselves and their 
families. It was not uncommon to meet with a painter and 
plasterer, a cabinet maker and cooper, and a hostler and 
porter. Lunsford Lane is a good example of how an individual 
may pursue several lines of endeavor with some degree of 
success. Before he obtained his freedom he had gained some 
experience in performing a variety of tasks. He made most 
of the purchases for the household, and carried this out with 


considerable ingenuity: 


He would meet the poor farmers long before sunrise, and make his 
purchases—If chickens were wanted, he ordered them by the dozen. 
Sometimes he purchased on his own account when saleable articles 
were offered at low prices; these he stored in cellars of merchants of his 
own acquaintance, and furnished to the families of the town as they 


were needed. 7® 


Lane was often called upon to attend evening parties as the 
head waiter, and for his valuable services on such occasions 
he was liberally compensatéd. Returns were especially good 


74 American Colonization Society, Twenty-Third Annual Report, p. 29. 
75 Quoted in Southall, “Arthur Tappan,”’ p. 171. 
76 W. G. Hawkins, Lunsford Lane, pp. 23-24. 
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when the legislature was in session. Not only did he wait on 
tables, but he also acted as bootblack, valet, and bar- 
tender. 7 

Before and after his freedom, Lane furnished members 
_ of the legislature with their smoking tobacco. His father had 
taught him a way of preparing the weed that was quite 
agreeable to a large number of smokers. He put his tobacco 
up in fifteen-cent packages, and while serving as messenger 
in the governor’s office he always carried tobacco on his 
rounds through the offices.’ ® 

Lane told in his own words how he conceived the idea of 
also making a pipe: 


It occurred to me that I might so construct a pipe as to cool the 
smoke in passing through it, and thus meet the wishes of those who 
are more fond of smoke than heat. This I effected by means of a reed 
which grows plentifully in that region. I made a passage through the 
reed with a hot wire, polished it, and attached a clay pipe to the end, 
so that the smoke should be cooled in flowing through the stem.?® 


In the following statement, he described his continued 
prosperity and the expansion of his business in Raleigh: 


My customers were not only among the slaves and free people of color, 
but many of my friends among the White population sent to my shop 
for articles needed. As my little means increased, I entered into a 
considerable business in firewood, which I purchased by the acre stand- 
ing, cut it, hauled it into the city and deposited it in a yard, and sold 
it out as advantageously as I could. To facilitate this increasing 
business, I kept one or two horses and various vehicles, by which I was 
enabled to do a variety of work at trucking about town—lIn the manu- 
facture I met with considerable competition, but none that materially 
injured me. Those who undertook the manufacture could neither 
give the article a flavor as pleasant as ours, nor manufacture it so 
cheaply; so they either failed in it, or succeeded but poorly.*° 


The careers of Sheridan and Lane are by no means typical 
of the free Negro in ante-bellum North Carolina. Indeed, 
they were far above many individuals in other races. They 
represent superior qualifications and reflect the power of an 
indomitable will amid adverse circumstances. 


[To be concluded) 


77 Hawkins, Lane, p. 24. 
78 Lane received $24 for six months’ work as messenger for the governor, Laws, 1840-43, p, 204. 
7* Hawkins,. Lane, p. 26. 
®° Hawkins, Lane, p. 82. 








THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BACKGROUND 
OF THE ELECTION OF 1860 IN THE SOUTH 


By OLLINGER CRENSHAW 


It has long been known that the John Brown raid of 
October, 1859, reverberated throughout the South, at the 
time and afterwards, as proof at last that the abolitionists 
were translating their hated theories into direct action, and 
that the Brown raid heralded the opening of the abolitionist 
offensive. But historians have neglected to describe the exact 
forms later assumed by the terroristic psychosis, nor have 
they adequately pointed out the relationship of terrorism 
and emotiorialism to the presidential election of 1860. 

With the horrible example of the Harper’s Ferry incident 
before them, as the new year dawned, Southern editors in 
news columns and in editorials wrote excited warnings to 
their fellow-countrymen. The Atlanta Southern Confederacy 
was certain that a vile crew of abolition emissaries was being 
distributed over the South. Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, 
and other border states were infested with ‘“‘vipers,’’ al- 
though an encouraging sign was the destruction of abolition 
‘“‘nests’’ in Missouri and Kentucky. North Carolina was 
urged to hang the Rev. Daniel Worth, who recently had been 
arrested on the charge of circulating seditious documents 
and of having uttered words tending to incite insurrection 
of slaves. It was now time that the South purge itself of all 
such dangerous incendiaries.’ Indeed a group of antislavery 
people, known as the Bereans, had but recently been ex- 
pelled from Kentucky.” Another Georgia paper, the Rome 
Weekly Courier, had learned of a man who drank a toast to 
John Brown, and who was allowed to escape without “‘just’”’ 
punishment. When guilt was established in such cases, the 
offenders would be dealt with severely. In Tennessee a “vile 
incendiary’’ was said to be prowling about.* In South Caro- 
lina the Charleston Mercury suspected the presence of 
abolitionists in the Williamsburg district.* 

On the Southwestern frontier similar symptoms were 
manifested. The Fort Smith Times linked the Republican 
party with violence, and favored the formation of a Southern 


i Guews in New Orleans Courier, Jan. 17, 1860. For Worth's difficulties, see Greensborough Patriot, 
Jan. 6 





Jan. 3, 1860 
3’ Rome Weekly Courier, Jan. 12, 1860. 


4 Jan. 6, 1860. 
{ 260 ] 


2 See article * ‘Those Bereans"’ from Cincinnati Gasetfe quoted in Nashville Republican Banner, 
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confederacy before the whole federal government should 
fall to the control of a party ‘who counsel, aid, and en- 
courage treason, insurrection and bloodshed—who plot the 
destruction of the lives of the inhabitants of the South, and 
send out emissaries, and books, to poison the minds of the 
slaves, to murder our wives and children, and counsel the 
non-slaveholding population to aid in elevating the negro 
to be his peer and equal in all things.’’® An excited state of 
mind was disclosed by public meetings in Palestine, Texas, 
at the close of 1859, when resolutions were passed relating 
to the “covert, dark, unholy, and fanatical, insidious’’ plot 
to abolitionize the South by means of ostensibly harmless 
peddlers, teachers, and books. Booksellers were warned, and 
a committee appointed to collect all said dangerous books 
for destruction by public burning. A number of vigilance 
committees were set up in the county to ferret out and dis- 
pose of abolitionists. The town merchants were requested 
not to purchase from antislavery ‘Northern mercantile 
houses. Nor were teachers of Northern birth to be employed, 
‘“‘unless by long residence among us we know their sound- 
ness.’’ Even music was declared to be incendiary, ‘‘dangerous 
to and subversive of the Constitutional rights and liberties 
of the South!’’® 

In this situation even Northern residents and itinerants 
in the South were objects of suspicion. In Mississippi it was 
said that if the excitement grew much more, all Northern 
born people would be forced to leave the state, regardless 
of their position or length of residence. With some bitterness 
it was further stated that Northerners would not be received 
socially, and that the people of the South had a higher re- 
gard for Englishmen or foreigners than for Yankees. This 
ungracious sentiment was contradicted, however, by another 
observer in the same state.’ But elsewhere hostility was 
noted. The Savannah correspondent of the New York Herald 
wrote on January 28, 1860, that the spirit of retaliation and 
a disposition to lynch all Northerners suspected of abolition- 
ism was rampant in Georgia. A vigilance committee there 
was reported to have shipped the captain and several mem- 
bers of the crew of a Massachusetts schooner, because they 
were accused of having used seditious language in the pres- 


5 Jan. 12, 1860. 

® Palestine Trinily Advocate, Jan. 4, 1860. Northern book-agents were resented in Alabama, where 
it was proposed that they be taxed. -Carrollton West Alabamian, Feb. 8, 1860. 

7 Oxford Mercury in Jackson Daily Mississippian, Feb. 11, 1860. 
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ence of slaves. Of course the distribution of tracts and the 
Helper book was another cause of the application of tar and 
feathers.* Linton Stephens, brother of Alexander H. Steph- 
ens, rejoiced every time a Yankee abolitionist received the 
last-named treatment and was sent home.® 

Yet a large section of the Southern press was silent on the 
subject in the spring of 1860, and some minimized the danger. 
The New Orleans Daily Crescent thought that good would 
ultimately emerge from the John Brown episode by the 
stimulation of home manufacture and direct importation, 
and indicated that the North had lost trade in Virginia and 
the Carolinas, a fact of which the North was said to be pain- 
fully aware. Thus it was hoped that the North would be 
taught to respect Southern rights.'° Another and reassuring 
view was that although cases had occurred where individual 
slaves attempted a massacre, it was said to be against the 
nature of the Negro to engage in such enterprises. Negroes 
would fight for and not against their masters, if a test 
came.!! 

In the same period occasional alarmist references were 
made to the ‘“‘nefarious”’ activities of the enemies of the 
South, thus keeping the embers of hatred glowing. The 
Memphis Avalanche reported a case in Ashley county, 
Arkansas, where Negroes had been incited by an abolitionist 
to kill their overseer, an event which produced ‘intense 
excitement.’’!? Some disturbances were reported in Dallas, 
Texas, where a Negro woman was detected in a third at- 
tempt to burn her mastér’s dwelling. Of course she was 
linked with other conspirators more sinister and diabolical. * 
The public repose was shocked by the detection of a con- 
signment of 150 copies of the Helper book at High Point, 
North Carolina, which was followed by a bonfire of this 
literature in the public square.'* And in an adjoining state, 
more Helper’s were burned in front of the courthouse of 
Greenville, South Carolina, before a large crowd, the books 
being ignited by a colored boy ‘“‘who seemed to be as much 
in earnest as anyone present.’’'° But there was not enough 
of this kind of thing, said the Montgomery Daily Mail, too 


8 New York Herald, Feb. 12, 1860. 


® James D. Waddell, Biographical Sketch of Linton Stephens, (Atlanta, 1877), p. 199. 

10 Jan. 10, 1860. 

1! LaGrange (Tex.) True Issue, Feb. 3, 1860. 

12 Quoted by Charleston Mercury, Mar. 6, 1860. 

13 Palestine Trinity Advocate, Mar. 7, 1860. 

14 Wilmington Daddy Journal, Mar. 16, 1860. 

15 Greenville Patriot quoted in Grove Hill (Ala.) Clarke County Democrat, April 26, 1860. 
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little fear and emotion in a South which this journal called 
‘“‘comatose.”’ “It does not startle her to hear that Redpath 
is organizing another Harper’s Ferry Raid—that he is 
listened to approvingly by thousands when he makes his 
vaunting declarations to that effect.’’'® Possibly the atten- 
tion of the Southern papers was largely absorbed in the old 
game of presidential nominations, but whatever the expla- 
nation, it is a fact that almost nothing was publicly said of 
the work of incendiaries from late in April till the end of 
June. This was but the calm before the storm. 

After the several national party conventions had con- 
cluded their deliberations—incidentally it may be observed 
that a political situation meanwhile had developed which 
was distinctly unfavorable to the South—the Southern press 
returned with zest to the “hellish’’ machinations of the 
abolitionists, and from that time till after Lincoln’s election 
there was no surcease from hysteria, the high point of which 
was reached in that episode which contemporaries called 
the ‘‘Texas Troubles.’’"'*’ Few newspapers in all sections 
of the United States failed to inform their readers of the 
latest blood-curdling outrage from Texas, and even papers 
of the most conservative character, the Alexandria Gazette 
for example, apparently accepted these reports at face 
value.'*® And while Southern men read of these distant but 
fearful events, they became increasingly apprehensive as to 
their own safety. A wave of terrorism was reported through- 
out the South.'® 

The ‘‘Texas Troubles’’ may be summarized from the 
numerous, repetitious, and sometimes conflicting reports as 
follows: Texas, a lawless frontier state in 1860, the south- 
western outpost of slavery, was considered to be of great 
importance in the extension of slavery. In August and Sep- 
tember abolitionists were accused of having unsuccessfully 
plotted a gigantic servile uprising, when at a given signal 
the slaves would rise against their masters, burn towns and 


6 April 20, 1860 
17 It is interesting to note that *‘ Texas Troubles" occurred in the fall of 1856, and that other wild 


stories of slave insurrection were reported in the Southern states during the last half of 1856. A recent 
student of the subject noted that it was a presidential year, but concluded that some of the reports 
were genuine. Harvey Wish, ‘The Slave Insurrection Panic of 1856,"" Journal of Southern History, 
V (1939), 206-222 

1s Alexandria Gasette, July 27, 1860. 

1% The Rome (Ga.) Weekly Courter, Sept. 7, 1860, said that scarcely a newspaper reached the office 
but carried an account of abolitionist trouble. A month later the Waynesboro Independent South, 
Oct. 3, 1860, noted that its exchanges were filled with accounts of insurrections, revolts, and a spirit 


of insubordination among the slaves. 
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dwellings, and murder their owners and families.2° The 
harrowing tale was told in part by a contemporary, the 
Houston Telegraph: *‘ Poisoning was to be added, and the old 
females slaughtered along with the men, and the young and 
handsome women to be parcelled out amongst these infamous 
scoundrels. They had even gone so far as to designate their 
choice, and certain ladies had already been selected as the 
victims of these misguided monsters.’’?! A systematic divi- 
sion of the counties was made for purposes of massacre and 
arson; prominent citizens were to be assassinated as they 
fled from their burning homes, and “further particulars of 
the Abolition Plot in Texas,’’ revealed that ‘‘ burnings and 
hangings are the order of the day.’’?? A letter was discovered 
six miles west of Fort Worth, which was purportedly written 
by one W. H. Bailey, Denton Creek, Texas, July 3, 1860, 
and which revealed the progress of ‘‘our glorious cause.”’ 
He alluded to the initiated, who understood the *‘ Mystic- 
Red.”’ If the abolitionists could gain control of trade, 
preaching, and teaching, Texas would be won. Lincoln 
would win the election, he wrote, and the Indian nation 
would also be won, which would then create a link of freedom 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. Slavery would thus be 
estopped. Bailey also alluded to the necessity of night meet- 
ings with Negroes, in order to impress the grandeur of free- 
dom upon their “clouded intellects.’’ But more agents and 
incendiary materials were needed to assure final victory.?% 
A Negro woman was hired to burn the town of Henderson; 
Mt. Vernon was in flames, and a plot to burn Sulphur 
Springs was uncovered. A correspondent from San Antonio 
wrote the New York Herald that “abolition scoundrels”’ 
were being hanged all over the state, but regretted that those 
in the North who were “ behind all this’”’ could not be treated 
likewise. Large quantities of strychnine were allegedly found 
in the possession of Negroes, fortunately before the drinking 
water and food of Texas masters had been poisoned. Finally 


20 Details may be found in the following: Richmond Examiner, Aug. 6, 1860; New York Herald, 
July 29, 1860; Knoxville Whig, Sept. 1, 1860; Dover Delawarean, Aug. 25, 1860; Lexington (Va.) 
Gazette, Aug. 16, 1860; Rome Weekly Courier, Aug. 24, 1860; Marshall Texas Rebublican, Aug. 11, 18, 
1860; Houston Weekly Telegraph, July 31, Aug. 14, 1860. 

21 Quoted in New York Times, Aug. 4, 1860. 

22 Richmond Examiner, Aug. 6, Sept. 4, 1860. 

23 Whether the letter was genuine is a matter for speculation. Its authenticity was sworn to Aug. 10, 
1860. Waynesboro (Ga.) Independent South, Sept. 26, 1860. It is interesting to note that this matter 
was given publicity by a rural Georgia paper weeks after its occurrence. The New York Tribune (semi- 


weekly), Oct. 23, 1860, asserted that no such person as ‘Wm. H. Bailey" was known. 
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slaves were equipped with pistols and bowie knives with 
which to complete the fiendish work.?* 

In such manner was the vast state of Texas, believed by 
slaveholders to be the bulwark of the “ peculiar institution,”’ 
to be made a free state. Northern settlers and Negroes were 
to take over the state, just as the first named had recently 
won Kansas for the cause.?° The San Augustine Red Land 
Express interpreted the issue as a final death struggle be- 
tween the abolitionists and the South.?® In a letter to the 
Texas Christian Advocate, one R.S. Finley of Rusk explained 
the ‘‘failure’’ of the abolition plot in August. Through a 
misunderstanding the poisonings and murders, which were 
not to have taken place till the presidential election in 
November, were attempted in August. But in his mind all 
these matters proved that a crisis was at hand: 


The designs of the abolitionists are no longer matters of doubt—they 
are lettered in poison, fire, and blood—and visible from Maine to Mexico: 
and he who fails to read them is either to be pitied or censured; and he 
who, in the coming election, aids by his suffrage to place in the hands 
of an abolitionist the reins of his government, gives his approval not 
only to this fiendish warfare, but to a dissolution of the Union; as 
certainly no one but a madman can bring himself to the belief that the 
South, embracing fifteen States, will doggedly submit to a continu- 
ation of these thieving, murderous insults, and repeated attempts to 
invade her territory, to disfranchise her of her rights, and deluge her 
in blood and flame. It is no longer safe to tolerate any one, in Southern 
society, who in any wise affiliates with the abolitionists. Nor should 
any one properly make the charge of “lynch law”’ against Southerners. 
A people who would lie supinely upon their backs until their enemies 
had burned down their towns and houses, murdered by poison or 
abolition pikes and spears, their wives and children, and force their 
fair daughters into the embrace of buck negroes for wives, and plead 
the absence of a protective law . . . deserve to be enslaved.?’ 


By a number of influential Southerners these lurid ac- 
counts were accepted without question, but there were 
others who were openly skeptical and who believed that the 
‘Texas Troubles’ were imaginary or exaggerated.** The 
latter suspected political implications, and it is a fact that 


24 New York Herald, Sept. 3, 1860. The Baltimore Clipper, Sept. 10, 1860, cited Helper, chapter and 
verse, as advising the use of strychnine, and declared that it was but the Helper policy which was being 
applied in Texas. Helper's reference to strychnine, The Impending Crisis of the South, p. 139, seems 
twisted by the Clipper 

25 New Orleans Daily Picayune, Sept. 29, 1860. 

26 San Augustine Red Land Express, Aug. 18, 1860 

27 Quoted in Waynesboro Jndependent South, Sept. 26, 1860 

28 New Orleans Picayune, Sept. 8, 1860, said in a deprecating article: ‘‘ Texas, like all of our frontier 
States, had been the point where desperate men have congested. and her whole history is full of violence 
_ outrage inflicted by the foes of society."’ Quoted by New York Tribune (semi-weekly), Sept. 18, 

860 
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the skeptical were usually, though not always, supporters 
of Bell or Douglas. Those prone to accept the atrocity stories 
were in most cases identified with the Breckinridge candi- 
dacy. A press supporter of Douglas in Georgia pronounced 
the accounts of terrorism in the South to be ‘wholesale 
lies,’ and in the same state their purpose was believed to be 
the “‘firing of the Southern heart”’ for revolution.?® From 
the scene of the alleged difficulties came a protest, which 
asserted that there had been only two fires in the past sum- 
mer, at Dallas and Henderson, which possibly had been 
caused by carelessness with fire combined with a very hot 


summer.? ® 


E. W. Cave, an official of the Houston administration in 
Texas, noted that Alexander H. Stephens and his brother, 
Linton Stephens, had alluded in speeches to the “ pretended 
insurrections in Texas,’’ and that the Stephenses had been 
attacked for doing so. Cave sent Stephens copies of the 
Austin Southern Intelligencer, a paper which had com- 
bated the ludicrous stories, ‘“. . . which have so much 
inflamed the public mind in Texas and elsewhere.’ His 
“gallant old Chief,’’ Sam Houston, was much pleased with 
Stephens’s attitude against secession. ‘‘We have in Texas 
a set of disunionists who have used these reports to good 
advantage. A reaction is now taking place.’ *' And the 
Louisiana Baptist declared that more than half of the “‘con- 
fessions’’ obtained from Negroes, on which the case rested, 
were untrue or exaggerated, but thought there was some 
truth in the “‘ Texas Troubles.”’ As befitted a religious paper, 
the principle of hanging people first and trying them after- 
ward was condemned.?? 

Furthermore the picture painted in the national press of 
the state of Texas was believed in some quarters to have 
damaged the good name of the Lone Star State. If people 
believed the extravagant accounts of insurrections, fires, 
murders, and robberies, they would hesitate to come to 
Texas. ‘‘That most of the accounts we have received from 
the Northern part of the State are falsehoods and sensation 
tales, is too evident to every well informed man to need con- 
tradiction.’’ It appeared that fear had seized some.** Negro 


29 Augusta Daily Constitutionalist, Aug. 28, 1860 


® Marshall Harrison Flag. Sept. 22, 1860. They may well have been “‘hot weather stories." 

31 Cave to A. H. Stephens, Austin, Texas, Sept. 20, 1860. MS., Stephens Papers, Library of Con- 
gress. 

$2 Quoted in Memphis Daily Appeal, Oct. 10, 1860 


33 LaGrange True Issue, Oct. 13, 1860. 
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insurrections were got up for political purposes prior to the 
presidential election, in the opinion of the conservative 
Vicksburg Daily Whig.** And another Bell paper in Missis- 
sippi agreed that there was no basis for the reports; they were 
circulated to affect indirectly the election.*® As election day 
approached, a writer from Lamar County, Texas, wrote that 
the fires had not in a single case been connected with an 
abolitionist emissary. Scheming politicians were responsi- 
ble.*® Yet occasionally even the cautious were impressed, 
such as the Macon Georgia Journal and Messenger, which 
published little on the subject, but discerned restlessness 
and insubordination among the servile population. ‘‘ Negroes 
are huzzahing for Lincoln.’’*7 

Less than a month before the election, and in spite of 
criticism, some remained of the same opinion and declined 
to be ‘“‘muzzled.’’ Unrepentant, the Montgomery Daily Mail 
intended to continue, because “if Alabama could be kept 
ignorant that strychnine and arsenic were prepared for the 
tanks and wells of Texas and Mississippi—then, Abolitionism 
would have received a great, efficient and cheap advan- 
tage.’’"** Nor did denials and skepticism deter Southern 
orators, Campaigning on the hustings for Breckinridge, from 
citing the ‘“‘existing’’ insurrections as proof that Lincoln 
intended to reduce the South to the condition of Santo 
Domingo. So William L. Yancey argued at New Orleans on 
October 29.2° Senator Louis T. Wigfall of Texas protested 
at Huntsville, Alabama, on October 10 that the ‘‘ miserable, 
tory, and submission”’ Bell and Douglas papers had said that 
the Texas plot had been trumped up to beat Sam Houston. 
The Senator naively asked whether men would resort to 
such extremes to win elections? He was an eye-witness: 
on his return to his state for a rest, he found Texas a military 
camp, and fourteen towns burned. As a result, he com- 
placently concluded, Bellism and Douglasism were entirely 
dead there.*® Senator Albert G. Brown of Mississippi, an 
extremist, alluded to John Brown and the Texas Troubles 
in the same breath before an audience at Crystal Springs 
in his home state.*' Representative J. W. H. Underwood 


$4 Oct. 1S, 1860 

$5 Raymond Hinds County Gasette, Nov. 7, 1860. Yet this paper had been worried about Texas 
$6 Baltimore American, Nov. 1, 1860 

? Sept. 5, 1860. 

38 Oct. 18, 1S60. 


2° New Orleans Daily Delta, Oct. 30, 1860 
40 Jackson Semi-Weekly Mississippian, Oct. 23, 1860 
4! Jbid., Sept. 11, 1860. 
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of Georgia, in a calendar of Northern crimes against the 
South, included the horrible Texas fires and insurrection.*? 
Henry A. Wise of Virginia advised Texans to hang all in- 
vaders they could catch.** James L. Orr of South Carolina 
referred in a letter to the “untiring fanatics’’ who came 
South, teachers and preachers, and to recent events in Texas, 
where “abolition fiends’’ had destroyed one million dollars 
worth of property, and barely failed in the execution of a 
‘hellish’ conspiracy.** And finally, the Southern candidate 
for President himself, John C. Breckinridge, in his principal 
campaign address at Ashland, included in a list of Northern 
encroachments, “‘arson in Texas.’’*® 

The governor of Arkansas, Elias N. Conway,*® became 
alarmed at the activities of terrorist agents in Texas and in 
his state, and prepared for distribution among the people 
a manifesto concerned with that subject. Unlike his con- 
temporaries above quoted, Governor Conway did not believe 
that Northerners were the real villains of the piece. His was 
the original discovery that British agents were responsible, 
and he darkly declared that if all the facts relating to them 
could be made public and documented, the patriotic people 
of the United States would be astonished, “. . . and that 
having discovered the real author and instigator of the mis- 
chief, all discord between the Free States and Slave States 
would at once be allayed . . . and that they would become 
fraternally and more firmly united; and that... the 
indignation . . . of the whole Union against the British 
government and its agents and emissaries would be so great 
that war would be declared against the British government 
in less than twelve months.’’*’ The Conway thesis was not 
adhered to by many Southerners, but it may be noted in 
passing that he expressed the essence of Seward’s famous 
memorandum of April Fool’s day, 1861, ‘‘Thoughts for the 
President’s Consideration. ’’*® 

But the main point to be emphasized is that terrorism 
continued to be paraded through the columns of the Southern 
press, in the form of alleged new discoveries of the latest 

«2 Rome Weekly Courier, Sept. 14, 1860. 

#3 New York Times, Sept. 10, 1860. 

44 New York Tribune (semi-weekly), Sept. 25, 1860. 

oo Bastenste of Aenean Biography, 1V, 361-362. 

47 New York Herald, Oct. 6, 1860. The text of the Conway pamphlet may be found in the Little 
Rock Arkansas True Democrat, Sept. 29, 1860. Samuel A. Cartwright of Louisiana wrote Governor 
Conway that he had the proof of British machinations, which had been assembled over a period of 


twenty years. Cartwright to Conway, Oct. 10, in Little Rock Arkansas True Democrat, Oct. 20, 1860. 
48 James Ford Rhodes, History of the United Sates from the Compromise of 1850, I11, 341-342. 
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activities of mysterious and malignant foes, until election 
day and after. As stated above, the furor was frequently 
related to the presidential canvass, with the two-fold purpose 
of discrediting the moderate candidates, John Bell and 
Stephen A. Douglas, and of further arousing hatred against 
Lincoln and his party, who were charged with the ultimate 
responsibility. The character of the terrorist propaganda in 
the period immediately before the election must be further 
described, at the risk of repetition, if a complete picture of 
the situation is to be drawn. 

Citizens of northern Alabama read a warning of dark 
suspicions. ‘‘Who knows but what some deep-dyed villain, 
under the guise of friendship to our institutions, may be at 
this time tampering with our slaves, and furnishing them 
with arms and poisons to accomplish their hellish designs. ’’*® 
In mid-September the same community was told from 
another source that ‘ we are in imminent danger— 
danger of the most revolting character—hence this article— 
hence our alarm.’’ The South was “‘over-run with unquali- 
fied, unprincipled, absurd, mendacious, low-lived, hypo- 
critical scoundrels,’’ accomplished in the arts of Negro- 
stealing and of underground railroad management. ‘“‘Stu- 
dents’ of the Greeley-Seward-Gerrit Smith-Beecher- 
Cheever-Garrison-Helper-John Brown “school’’ pursued 
various callings. Clericals, doctors—‘‘with large M. D.’s 
after their names, ’’— mechanics who unfavorably compared 
work done in the South with that of Ohio, so-called gentle- 
men, peddlers, even the “‘hypocritical music-maker and his 
nobler companion,’’—all were believed to be agents of 
insurrection.°® 

If ‘‘proof’’ were needed to establish these generalizations, 
a half dozen or more cases were listed for perusal. At Coffee- 
ville, Clarke County, Alabama, a party of Gypsies requested 
a master to lend some Negroes to assist in a burial. The next 
day a Negro informed his owner of the extraordinary weight 
of the coffin, which on investigation was found to contain 
ammunition and arms. At Columbus, Mississippi, a planter 
named John Kelley was killed by one of his slaves, and at the 
same place a planter who stripped a Negro before whipping 
him, discovered a large knife on his person. Inquiry revealed 
that twenty others were likewise armed, and that abolition- 


4° Tuscumbia North Alabamian, Aug. 31, 1860 
50 See article “‘Read and Reflect,’ Tuscumbia States’ Rights Democrat, Sept. 14, 1860. 
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ists had furnished the weapons and instructions as to their 
use. This information came from Negro testimony. At Alex- 
andria, Louisiana, a man was arrested for tampering with 
slaves; the charge against him was that he had told a Negro 
that although Fremont had been defeated, Lincoln would 
win, and that he would be free. And on August 28 the repose 
of the village of Talladega, Alabama, was disturbed by the 
detection of a plot that would have utterly destroyed that 
place. So the story went. Two white men and eight Negroes 
were arrested. Let the violent words of a contemporary tell 
their fate. 


On the same night a posse of citizens went to the jail and forced 
the keep from the jailor— took the blackhearted scoundrel and the 
white-livered rascal out— adjusted a cravat of Southern style around 
his swan-like neck— passed an end over the limb of a tree— and made 
him dance a fancy dance between heaven and earth until his face 
resembled the color we painted his heart— he quit dancing— to dance 
no more on this side of eternity. 


Similar troubles were reported in Florida, and to close this 
catalogue of horrors, insurrections in the whole state of 
Texas and in Georgia were briefly mentioned. What was 
needed to put an end to all this was first a more stringent 
slave-code, and second, severe treatment for suspicious 
characters—probably a euphemism for hanging.*! 

A few weeks before election a “‘diabolical’’ plot was dis- 
covered at Plattsburg, Winston County, Mississippi, as 
usual with these matters, mercifully in time to prevent its 
execution. According to the Louisville (Miss.) Central 
Enquirer, a certain D. Kelly flogged his cook so severely that 
she promised to reveal a secret, if he would desist. Her con- 
fession pictured whites as distributors of poison among 
Negroes; as proof she displayed some in her possession. 
Kelly then assembled a committee of ‘‘sober-minded’’ men 
to conduct an investigation, and more details of the affair 
were learned. On the morning of election day, Negro cooks 
were instructed to include strychnine and arsenic in the 
planters’ breakfast diet, after which their homes were to be 
burned. (This was the same formula used in Texas.) A suspi- 
cious Northerner was arrested, a vigilance committee was 
appointed, and a tribunal of twelve persons was set up which 
_ 51 Tuscumbia States’ Rights Democrat, Sept. 14, 1860. For the Talladega episode, see account of the 


Talladega Reporter in Augusta Daily Chronicle and Sentinel, Sept. 4, 1860. The Negroes there were 
said to believe that a ‘black republican"’ president meant a Negro, who would set them free. 
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was given power to try suspects, black and white, and to 
punish them.*? 

Occasionally examples of activity of abolition emissaries 
were reported in Virginia. One such case was at Bowling 
Green, where a vigilance committee waited upon a suspect, 
but the proceedings of the committee were interrupted by 
two men evidently opposing the committee’s action. Another 
meeting was held, and the interrupters were requested to 
leave the county. A significant resolution condemned “any 
attempt to array one class of the community against the 
other, regarding as we do the mechanic and the farmer as 
mutual helpers, the one of the other.’’®* And in Richmond 
one Thomas QO. Quillan was fined in Hustings Court for 
tampering with slaves. He defiantly proclaimed himself to 
be an abolitionist, a believer in John Brown’s martyrdom, 
and a supporter of Lincoln. He was also imprisoned in jail 
one year.°* A melee was caused at Sperryville in October 
by suspicious characters—Northern itinerants—one of whom 
was ‘“‘awfully whipped.’’®® 

The press ground out more of the same kind of atrocity 
story; the reports emanated from Alabama, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, and Louisiana. The Montgomery Daily 
Mail in October declared that the South was “‘infested’’ with 
hundreds of abolitionist agents, whose business was to pre- 
pare Southerners to accept the rule of Lincoln. An alleged 
incendiary caught in Marengo County, Alabama, bragged 
of his achievements with fire and poison in Texas. Of a fire 
in Opelika, Alabama, a published letter said: “‘it is believed 
to be the work of a dblack-hearted Yankee. If we catch the 
rascal we will hang him higher than old John Brown ever 
hung.’’°® In glee the Mail exclaimed, after announcing the 
detection of a man in the act of tampering with slaves, 
. . he ts to be hung at Auburn today! Let him swing high 
and long.’’®’ The towns of Dalton and Marietta in Georgia, 
and the railroad which connected them, were imperilled by 
an abolitionist “‘plot’’ which, as always, was uncovered 






$2 Quoted in Jackson Semi-Weekly Mississippian, Oct. 9, 1860; also Richmond Examiner, Oct. 23, 
1860, and Charleston Mercury, Oct. 23, 1860. Early in the summer the Meridian of Meridian, Missis- 
sippi, reported a serious disturbance among planters of that region. A group of abolitionists was dis- 
covered, who defied p opinion. A vigilance committee waited upon them and was met with resist- 
ance. An old man named Gilbert and a preacher named McDonald were the ring-leaders, and were 
connected with John Brown, it was thought. Negroes had been congregating with them at night, 
so one testified One of the negroes was taken up, and confessed this under the lash."" Quoted in 
Waynesboro (G Independent South, July 20, 1860 

§ Richmond Examiner, Aug. 31, 1860 

54 Richmond Examiner, Aug. 15, 1860 

55 Petersburg Express, quoted in Richmond Examiner, Oct. 24, 1860 

56 Montgomery Daily Mail, Oct. 24, 27, 30, 1860; Waynesboro Independent South, Nov. 7, 1860. 


57 Montgomery Daily Mail, Nov. 2, 1860 
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before the damage was done. Thirty-six Negroes were 
arrested and great quantities of ammunition taken from 
them. Of course it was said that ‘“‘demoniac’’ white men 
were the impresarios, but none was apprehended.°®* And in 
Scriven County, Georgia, ‘‘insurrectionary developments” 
were reported by the Waynesboro News. A box containing 
dirks, Sharpe's rifles, several swords, and portraits of “Old 
Brown” was discovered on ‘“ Parson’’ Wade's plantation. 
Moreover, his brother-in-law, a native of Massachusetts, 
had just returned from a visit to that state.°* This man had 
taught several s'aves to read, and had given them incendiary 
documents. One fire-eating journal of the region pointed the 
moral: ‘“‘The development is but another warning to our 
people. They will not be convinced that they are slumbering 
over a volcano, whose smoldering fires, may at any quiet, 
starry midnight, blacken the social sky with the smoke of 
desolation and death.’’ A vigilance committee should be 
created to hang forthwith, without benefit of laws, such 
‘abolition villains.’*®® The same message was delivered to 
the voters in western Georgia by the Carrollton Advocate: 
‘The abolition incendiaries who have caused the slaves in 
Texas to conspire against their masters, applied the torch to 
their dwellings, and sought to deprive them of their lives by 
poison, are but the forerunners of the vast hordes that will 
be poured upon us in case their friends, the Black Republican 
party, get control of the government.’’®! 

A few weeks later forty or fifty Negroes were discovered 
near Waynesboro, Georgia, in the presence of one Peterson 
B. Cochrane at the store of John Hart. Cochrane told the 
Negroes that they were as good as whites. The Negroes were 
said to have been intoxicated and in an excited state of mind. 
Upon learning of this incident, a committee of sixteen 
“gentlemen of the highest character’’ assembled and re- 
solved that the guilty whites depart from the county by the 
first train, or be lynched by the committee. It was reported 
that Cochrane left, but the local paper expressed regret that 
he was not put to death, or at least treated to fifty lashes 
on the bare back.®? And just at election time an itinerant 


58 Columbus Sun in New Orleans Daily Delta, Sept. 5, 1860. 


5® Waynesboro News in Waynesboro Independent South, Sept. 14, 1860 
60 Waynesboro Independent South, Sept. 14, 26, 1860. 


6! Carrollton Advocate, Sept. 7, 1860. Under the title “‘The Irrepressible Conflict in Georgia has 
already begun,"’ the Athens Southern Banner, Sep. 6, 1860, described a plot in Floyd county near Adairs- 
ville and Dalton to “murder and burn," and warned: “If such things come upon us with only the 
prospect of an Abolition ruler, what will be our condition when he is actually in power?" 


62 Waynesboro Independent South, Oct. 3, 1860. 
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piano tuner asserted tartly that Lincoln was a good man, 
which infuriated Georgians.®* At the beginning of September 
the people of Harris County, Georgia, were warned against 
slave insurrections and urged to watch strangers. About a 
month later a well-digger named Parker, working at George- 
town, Georgia, became the center of a disturbance. When 
an overseer corrected a Negro woman, Parker sympathized 
with her and said that she was as good as a white. It was 
reported that he was pursued by hounds, and that he would 
probably be hanged.** Yet in the same state there were 
those who continued to attribute these matters to politics.®® 

Likewise, bad reports emanated from Louisiana and South 
Carolina.®® In the latter state, the Marlboro local paper 
gave an account of incendiary incidents in a nearby com- 
munity, where resided a newcomer, one James K. Hitchens. 
Rumors followed him from North Carolina, a vigilance com- 
mittee was formed, and Hitchens and his son were arrested. 
Pistols and bowie knives were found in their possession, and 
a letter from an agent of the Hartford Fire Arms Company, 
stating that a shipment of firearms valued at $300 had been 
sent to him. Also letters were detected addressed to Seward. 
The Marlboro paper said laconically that there seemed to 
be a disposition to give him a fair trial by those who arrested 
him, but if guilty he would be summarily dealt with as a 
warning to others.°’ A resident of the vicinity wrote that 
he had seen the guns and pistols shipped to Hitchens, that 
he was convinced of his guilt as an abolitionist emissary, 
and that he was a part of the “irrepressible conflict.’’ The 
same writer was certain that the Union was as good as dis- 
solved.®§ 

Simultaneously, William S. Pettigrew of North Carolina 
took cognizance of a letter of warning he had received that 
was intended to prepare him ‘“‘to encounter the fruits of the 
teachings of our Northern enemies.’ Pettigrew was pleased 
to note that neither his Negroes nor his brother’s were impli- 
cated; nevertheless he was “. . . glad that the whites have 
manifested such commendable energy.’’®*? Thus examples 
might be multiplied, but enough has been set forth to dem- 


63 Waynesboro Independent South, Nov. 7, 1860. 

64 Hamilton Harris County Enterprise, Sept. 6, Oct. 4, 1860. 

65 Athens Southern Watchman, Sept. 6, 1860; for character of the evidence in these matters, see 
Macon Daily Telegraph, Oct. 13, 1860. 

66 Memphis Morning Enquirer, Oct. 30, 1860; New Orleans Daily Delta, Sept. 5, 1860. 

67 Clipping, Gourdin-Young Papers, Emory University Library, Atlanta, Ga. 

68 Allan Macfarlane to R. N. Gourdin, Cheraw, Oct. 18, 1860. MS., Gourdin-Young Papers. 

6% William S. Pettigrew to Josiah Collins, Oct. 18, 1860. Pettigrew Family Papers, Southern Histori- 
cal Collection, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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onstrate this particular phase of emotional propaganda in 
the campaign of 1860.7° 

One may well raise the question, in considering the subject 
of terrorism in the presidential election, as to whether these 
atrocity stories sank in to the consciousness of Southerners, 
or whether they were dismissed as campaign devices. Dr. 
Clement Eaton has recently shown that the fear of a servile 
insurrection had long been a very real one with Southerners, 
and it seems unlikely that Southerners of 1860 could read 
day in and day out of the outrages which were allegedly 
occurring in the South without reacting to such news.’! 

R. S. Holt of Yazoo City, Mississippi, wrote his brother 
Joseph Holt, shortly after the election, and the depth of his 
feeling may be gathered from his words: 
“In the heart of the planting States we have constantly 
a foretaste of what Northern brother-hood means, in almost 
daily conflagrations & in discovery of poison, knives & pis- 
tols distributed among our slaves by emissaries sent out 
for the purpose by openly organized associations. I suppose 
there cannot be found in all the planting States a territory 
ten miles Square in which the foot prints of one or more of 
these miscreants have not been discovered.’’ Holt thought 
that ‘Miracles & Providence” had directed attention to 
them before their “hellish’’ work was done, and that the 
‘‘Army of Associations’’ at the North must number thou- 
sands. Indeed, strychnine and arsenic had been delivered in 
such great quantities that the factories must have worked 
overtime to meet the demand. In spite of evidence to the 
contrary, Holt was sure that Post Master General Holt 
knew nothing of the “Conflict,’’ because ‘‘only one in ten 
of these terrible things gets into the press.’’ Yet he could say 
that “I have read of twenty three of these wretches being 
hanged in the last three weeks.’’*? Along the same line, the 
Charlestonian Alfred Huger indited a fierce denunciation of 
Seward, whose emissaries had “outraged, invaded, murdered 
and poison’d.... "74 

South Carolina extremists, moreover, pointed to the re- 
ports of terrorism as confirmation of their worst apprehen- 
sions. Congressman Laurence M. Keitt, a foremost fire-eater, 
wrote Senator Hammond: “‘I see poison in the wells in Texas 


7° For examples in Arkansas, see Little Rock Arkansas True Democrat, Sept. 8, 22, 1860; Van Buren 
Press, Aug. 31, 1860. 

71 Clement Eaton, Freedom of Thought in the Old South, pp. 89-117. 

72 R. S. Holt to Joseph Holt, Nov. 9, 1860. MS., Joseph Holt Papers, Library of Congress. 

73 Alfred Huger to Joseph Holt, Nov. 12, 1860. MS., Library of Congress. 
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—and fire for the houses in Alabama. Our negroes are being 
enlisted in politics—with poison and fire—how can we stand 
it?’’ Keitt was very much alarmed lest Northerners secure 
access to “‘. . . our negroes to advise poison and the torch. 
We must prevent it in every way.”’ He complained bitterly 
that Southerners were blind.’ * And the secessionist Charles- 
ton 1860 Association made use of the Texas reports in a 
pamphlet which paraded the alleged operations of ‘‘demons 
of hell,’’ and earnestly requested that “‘husbands, fathers, 
and brothers”’ read and ponder. One letter, dated Marshall, 
Texas, August 12, after remarking that only ten Northern 
Lincolnites and about sixty-five Negroes had been burned 
to death or hanged, predicted that the Union could not 
possibly survive a single day after ‘‘Abe Lincoln has been 
declared President. —— 

During the summer of 1789 a vague feeling of unrest swept 
the rural provinces of France, where it was said that “‘the 
brigands are coming.’’ It seems that some kind of similar 
feeling existed in the states of the Old South in the summer 
and fall of 1860, a feeling of tenseness which led Southerners 
to hang peddlers and piano tuners, and to see abolitionists 
swarming everywhere. Charles L. Pettigrew analyzed this 
point in a letter to a relative: “I really see no reason to 
apprehend any difficulty among the negroes: It is mainly 
resulting from the panic on the part of the whites. I think 
there is a profound agitation in the South, a feeling as if 
something was going to happen if not that which each one 
thinks, then something else.’’’® And a Georgia paper dis- 
cerned the same thing: ‘“‘ There seems indeed to be a sort of 
smothered sentiment everywhere that this is a desperate 
if not a final struggle.’’?? 

Since the Texas troubles and other alleged incendiary 
incidents had been fully reported in the Southern press, 
it is of interest to note the reactions of Northern papers, 
especially as many of the Republican journals carefully 
followed affairs in the South from their Southern exchanges. 
Of the most extreme variety of Republicanism, “Long 
John”’ Wentworth’s Chicago Democrat was an example. 


74 Keitt to James H. Hammond, Sept. 10, 1860. MS., Hammond Papers, Library of Congress. Per- 
haps Keitt had good cause for alarm. His brother, William J. Keitt, of Ocala, Florida, had been mur- 
dered by his slaves while ill in bed. R. B. Rhett, Jr. to W. P. Miles, MS., Miles Papers, Southern 
Historical Collection, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

75 John Townsend, The Doom of Slavery in the Union: Its Safety out of It (2d. ed., Charleston, 1860). 

76 Charles L. Pettigrew to Johnston Pettigrew, Mt. Carmel, N. C., Oct. 20, 1860. MS., Pettigrew 
Family Papers. 

77 Waynesboro Independent South, Oct. 3, 1860. 
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The Democrat interpreted the Texas situation as but an 
earnest of future events, and professed to believe that the 
only certain way to prevent a fearful uprising of slaves lay 
in the preservation of the Union under Republican auspices. 
In any event, slavery would be terminated in a peaceful 
manner in a few years everywhere. The situation in the bor- 
der states was desperate, and a bloody insurrection was only 
prevented there because of fear of the Federal Government. 
The Democrat drew the moral for Southerners: Let them es- 
chew secession, or be faced with a horrible servile uprising, 
the lurid details of which were described, which would of 
a certainty follow an attempt to break up the Union. Nor 
could it be expected that Northern men would not assist the 
slaves. It would all be a terrible retribution for slaveholders, 
who for years had beaten, robbed, and cruelly treated four 
millions of blacks.?* 

Horace Greeley’s New York Tribune, the bell-wether of 
Republicanism in 1860, alluded on several occasions to the 
Texas troubles, and to reports of servile difficulties in the 
South. Assuming that the insurrections had been ‘‘invoked”’ 
by Southerners for ulterior purposes, the Tribune declared: 
‘Nothing is easier than for them to create a panic of insur- 
rection, and the unreasoning multitude may be led to believe 
that such will be the result of a Republican ascendancy in 
the North, and that their only safety is in immediate dis- 
union.’’ But such incitement carried with it real dangers, 
and the four millions of blacks might some day rise in fearful 
revolt. Continued the 7rzbune: ‘ Beginning in Texas nearly 
three months ago, the attempt is made to create the panic of 
insurrection—partly, no doubt, to influence, in some incon- 
ceivable way, the pending election; partly in the vain hope 
of inspiring a sincere and earnest desire for disunion among 
the Southern people; and partly to arrest the nascent Anti- 
Slavery feeling which, it is useless to conceal, is growing at 
the South.’’ The Texas situation was but an effort to destroy 
a class of settlers, antislavery Northern Methodists and 
their preachers, the 7ribune believed.’ ® Of course when such 
words as these from Northern presses were in turn quoted 


78 Quoted in St. Louis Daily Bulletin, Aug. 11, 1860. 

79 See ‘‘The Reign of Terror,"’ New York Tribune (semi-weekly), Oct. 23, 1860. For an amusing 
apportionment of motives, see letter from Nacogdoches, Tex., Oct. 5, 1860, which challenged: ‘Do 
gentlemen, let us have one case, if it is only a pretended one, where somebody has suffered beside a 
negro, a Yankee schoolteacher, or a preacher!"" New York Tribune, Oct. 26, 1860. See also New York 
Tribune, Sept. 11, 18, Oct. 19, 1860. 
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in the South, they enraged the already outraged Southerners, 
and were equated with the sentiments of Lincoln.*° 

A wide survey of the uses of emotionalism in the election 
of 1860 discloses that the Breckinridge men, the ‘ United 
Southerners,’’ and the secessionists were not alone in the 
emp!oyment of “startling disclosures’’ and of deep-'aid 
plots. Indeed the Bell and Douglas forces bombarded the 
newspaper public with documentary “proof’’ of the wily 
machinations of their political opponents, the Breckinridge 
men. If there were lethargy extant in the South during the 
campaign, all sides did their best to dispel it with excitement. 
One of the most widely copied documents of this type was 
a lengthy indictment of Yancey and Jefferson Davis as 
conspirators in a scheme to destroy the Union, which first 
appeared in the Nashville Patriot, a supporter of John Bell. 
Yancey’s speech of May 10, 1858, at the Southern conven- 
tion in Montgomery, his much-quoted “Slaughter Letter”’ 
of 1858, his alleged relationship with the League of United 
Southerners, indeed his course through the Charleston and 
Baltimore conventions—were viewed with profound sus- 
picion. The first pretext of the conspirators was the demand 
for the reopening of the foreign slave trade, but when that 
was found to be unpopular, the doctrine of Congressional 
protection of slavery in the territories was substituted. The 
climax of the conspiracy was to be brought about by the 
election of Lincoln: before March 4, 1861, revolution would 
be precipitated, and a Southern confederacy established. 
This document was widely used by Bell newspapers, and 
repeated efforts were made to associate Breckinridge with 
disunionism.*! 

Another sensational and unique charge exploited by 
several Unionist journals was that which linked the Breckin- 
ridge candidacy with a secret-military-filibusting organi- 
zation known as the Knights of the Golden Circle. This 
order, so characteristically American, was equipped with 
passwords, grips, degrees, and secret signs, and enjoyed a 
momentary notariety throughout the South during 1860- 
1861. The founder and principal protagonist was the Vir- 
ginia-born adventurer, the amazing George W. L. Bickley, 


80 The Montgomery Mail condemned the Bell press for sneering at the Texas insurrections, and 
because they said, along with the New York Tribune, “*. . . that the rumors of the burning of towns 
are all gotten up for political = —to scare the people—and are a complete hoax."" Quoted in New 
York Tribune (semi-weekly), t. 14, 1860. Yet during the Civil War, when conditions might have 
been propitious for servile J ts, difficulties with slaves were infrequent. For explanation of this 
situation, see Bell I. Wiley, Southern Negroes 1861-1865 (New Haven, 1938), p. 84. 

81 Nashville Patriot, July 11, 1860; Memphis Daily Appeal, July 19, 1860. 
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self-styled ‘‘General”’ of the K. G. C.*? A pamphlet setting 
forth the objectives of the Knights, undoubtedly written 
by the fluent Bickley, came to the attention of the ardent 
Douglas paper, the Louisville Democrat. Seeing the political 
possibilities of the pamphlet, the Democrat reprinted copious 
excerpts with the following comment on the mysterious 


order: 


There is no knowing who belong to this secret order, unless they choose 
to proclaim it. It professes not to have political objects, or, at least 
party aims. It calls on the whole South for Union. It is, however, 
plain that the whole purpose is political . . . Whilst its members, 
no doubt, ostensibly belong to open political parties, their acts are 
controlled by secret obligations, which, to outsiders, produce un- 
accountable results. Who broke up the Charleston and Baltimore 
Conventions? What produced the strange action of prominent men 
in those bodies? Secret oaths and obligations; the members of the 
new secret order, who saw that the existence of a national party was 
incompatible with their purposes, and that the first grea object to be 
accomplished was to break it up. . . . Mr. Yancey knows more about 
it than he chooses to tell, and so do others, no doubt. How many of 
these delegates were Knights of the Golden Circle, and sacrificed their 
obligations to the party they represented to their duties to a secret 


order ?®3 


By another critic the K. G. C. was thought to be the same 
as ‘“‘ Billy”’ Yancey’s “‘Southern Leaguers”’ by another name. 
The Chattanooga Gazette denounced the order as a “ hellish 
conspiracy,’’ and pleaded that in ‘‘the name of our sacred 
institutions, we appeal to the people to forsake for once in 
their lives their party leaders who are acting in concert with 
such an order as the K. G. C. and consign these infamous 
conspirators to an inglorious defeat.’’"*>* The Montgomery 
Daily Mail vigorously denied that Breckinridge was affiliated 
with the K. G. C. Such a story was branded a “‘ roor-back.’’*® 

Although the sinister importance of the organization was 
probably exaggerated to secure political effect, it was true 
that General Bickley was campaigning for Breckinridge in 
Texas during October, and seeking recruits for hismovement. 
This adventurer, an elusive figure in American history, 
found the Texans responsive to his proposals, especially his 





82 For a description of the Knights of the Golden Circle's activities as a Southern filibustering organi- 
zation, see Ollinger Crenshaw, ‘‘The Knights.of the Golden Circle: the Career of George Bickley," 
American Historical Review, XLVII (1941), 23-50. 

83 Daily Louisville Democrat, Sept. 2, 1860. 

84 Quoted in Athens Southern Watchman, Oct. 11, 1860. Bell papers chided Democratic papers, 
which had been severely critical of Know Nothingism, for not assailing the Knights of the Golden 
Circle. Athens Southern.Watchman, April 5, 1860. 

85 Montgomery Daily Mail, Oct. 8, 1860. Nashville Union and American, Oct. 11, 1860 
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plans to seize Mexico. Only the minority remnant of old 
Whigs there opposed the Knights.*® Whatever the real role 
of this cabalistic order in the election of 1860, its very ex- 
istence was useful to those who sought Breckinridge’s defeat 
by labelling him as a secessionist conspirator. 

One may be permitted a further observation as to the 
thesis of the Nashville Patriot. Here was readymade a theory 
accepted by American historians writing after 1865, the 
theory that a Southern clique had plotted secession for 
several decades before the outbreak of the Civil War. The 
point to be noted is that in 1860 Southerners had formulated 
the charge of conspiracy against other Southerners; when 
secession came and the moderates went into the Confederacy, 
the conspiracy thesis was ready for appropriation by North- 
erners. Very little which harsh historians later said about 
the political activities of ante-bellum Southerners had not 
already been said by Southerners themselves in the cam- 
paign of 1860. The “aggressive slavocracy’”’ thesis found 
wide acceptance by writers on the Civil War, and it was not 
till the twentieth century that it was sharply modified by 
historical research.** 

Near the end of the presidential campaign, an observer 
in the far South concluded “that the minds of the people 
are aroused to a pitch of excitement probably unparalleled 
in the history of our country. .. .’’** If this were not 
altogether accomplished, at least such a condition repre- 
sented a goal towards which many strove during the last 
half of the year 1860. As Professor Craven has suggested, 
after the John Brown raid profound apprehensions and 
resentment seized the Southern people. ‘‘ Fear and hate had 
taken charge.’’*® It was in this atmosphere that the election 
of 1860 was conducted in the South. 


86 Charleston Mercury, Nov. 1, 1860. 

87 Chauncey S. Boucher, “‘In Re that Aggressive Slavocracy,"’ Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
VIII (1921), 13-79. 

88 Natchez Daily Free Trader, Nov. 2, 1860. 

89 Avery O. Craven, “Coming of the War Between the States: An Int erpretation,"” Journal of 
Southern History, 11 (1936), 303-322. 








RECONSTRUCTION LETTERS 
FROM NORTH CAROLINA 


Edited by 
James A. PADGETT 


PART VIII 
LETTERS TO CARL SCHURZ 


For years after the Carl Schurz papers were deposited in 
the Library of Congress they were on the restricted !ist and 
could be used only by special permission; later they became 
involved in litigation which practically kept them out of 
the hands of research students; but very recently they have 
been given to the Library with no strings attached. As a 
result, one of the best and most interesting collections of 
manuscripts in the country has been thrown open to the 
public. These papers, covering the years from 1856 to 1907, 
consist of one manuscript envelope, thirty-one manuscript 
boxes, twenty-three letter-file boxes, fourteen scrap books, 
four printed volumes, eighteen printed compositions, and 
168 bound volumes of manuscripts. They are in a good state 
of preservation and contain historical material of inestimable 
value. A leader in the organization and development of the 
newly formed Republican party, Schurz had a wide corres- 
pondence with the leading political lights of that interesting 
period. He himself was an erudite, convincing orator, and 
a most interesting letter writer. The letters of a man, who 
ran for lieutenant-governor of his s ate just five years after 
reaching America and within less than two years after locat- 
ing in Wisconsin, are necessarily fascinating and informative. 
Although he was defeated by only 107 votes, he put up a 
strong campaign in both English and German. Since he was 
a leader in the Liberal Republican movement just at the 
time when corruption was so rank in the regular Republican 
party that it was a stench in the nostrils of honest, upright 
men, naturally the better class of Republicans in North 
Carolina turned to him for information and advice. 
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Head-Quariers Military Division of the 
Mississippi, 
In the Field, Raleigh N. C. April 27 1865. 


SPECIAL FIELD ORDERS, 
No. 67 
Extract 
O Maj Genl Carl Schurz! Having reported at these Hd. Ors. by orders 
O 
from Maj Genl Slocum? relieving him from duty with the Army of 
Georgia, will report in person to Lieut Genl Grant,® for orders. 
He will take his personal Staff with him. The Q.M.D: will furnish 
transportation 
By order of Maj Genl W. T. Sherman* 
L. M. Dayton® 
Asst Adjt Genl 
Maj Genl Carl Schurz 
U.S.Vols. 


1 ‘Carl Sel Schurz was born in Liblar, Germany, on March 2, 1829, and was educated at the Gymnasium 
of Cologne and at the University of Bonn. Although he was only nineteen years of age, he took 
in the German revolutions in 1848 and was forced to flee to the Palatinate. He was soon back in Ger- 
many, only to be forced to escape into Switzerland. He could not entertain the thoughts of permitting 
his only teacher Kinkel to remain in prison, and consequently, in 1850, he made another trip into his 
fatherland to rescue him. He next went to Paris where he corresponded for certain German newspapers. 
During 1851 he taught school in London, but removed to Philadelphia in 1852. Upon learning that 
there were so many Germans in the Northwest, he moved to Watertown, Wisconsin, in 1855. He 
studied law and located in Milwaukee, where he practiced and took an active part in politics. He was 
a delegate to the National Republican conventions of 1860 and 1868; was appointed minister to Spain 
in 1861, but soon resigned; served as brigadier-general of volunteers in the Civil War; and became a 
newspaper man in St. Louis after the close of the war. He served in the United States Senate from 
March 4, 1869, to March 3, 1875; was Secretary of the Interior from March 12, 1877, to March 4, 1881; 
and took an active part in the organization of the Liberal Republican party in 1872. He was editor of 
the New York Evening Post fiom 1881 to 1884; contributor to Harper's Weekly from 1892 to 1898; 
president of the National Civi Service Reform League from 1892 to 1901; and spent his last years in 
literary work. He died in New York City on May 14, 1906. Biographical Directory of the American 
Congress from 1774 to 1927, p. 1500; Appleton, ¢ “yclopaedia of American Biography, V, 428-429. 

2 Henry Warner Slocum was born in New York on September 24, 1827; graduated from West Point 
in 1852; but resigned from the army in 1856 to practice law. He served in the New York house of 
representatives in 1859; was made a colonel of New York volunteers on May 21, 1861; played a conspicu- 
ous part in the first battle of Bull Run; was promoted to the rank of brigadier- genera! of volunteers 
on August 9, 1861, and major-general of volunteers on July 4, 1862; and contributed much to the 
Federal victory at Gettysburg. After this battle he was moved to the Army of the Cumberland; 
marched with Sherman to the sea; and took part in every major engagement of Sherman's army from 
Atlanta to the surrender of General Joseph E. Johnston in North Carolina. In September, 1865, he 
resigned from the army to return to the practice of law in Brooklyn, New York. He was elected to 
Congress in 1868, 1870, and 1882; was a member of the committee to construct the Brooklyn Bridge; 
and died in Brooklyn on April 14, het Appleton, Cyclopaedia of American Biography, V, 551-552; 
Biographical Directory of Congress, 1532. 

3 General U. S. Grant was born i : Ohio on April 27, 1822, and died in New York City on July 23, 
1885. He graduated from West Point in 1843 and made an enviable record during the Mexican War, 
but was forced to resign from the army on July 31, 1854, on account of excessive drinking. He then 
tried farming, selling real estate, and clerking in his father’s hardware and leather store, but he barely 
made an existence. When the war broke out he entered the volunteer service, rose very rapidly in the 
West, and soon became the leading general. After serving as President from 1869 to 1877, he traveled 
and engaged in literary pursuits. He endeavored to win the Republican nomination in 1880, but failed. 
Appleton, Cyclopaedia of American Biography, 11, 709-725 

4 William Tecumseh Sherman was born in Ohio on February 8, 1820, and died in New York City 
on February 14, 1891. After graduating from West Point in 1840, he took part in the Indian wars in 
Florida; began the study of law while in the army at Charleston, South Carolina, in 1843; and took 
part in the Mexican War in California. He resigned from the army on September 6, 1853; tried banking 
in San Francisco and in St. 5 was an attorney in Leavenworth, Kansas; and was superintendent 
of the state military academy at Alexandria, Louisiana. For a short time he was president of the 
Fifth Street Railway in St. bo but entered the army in 1861, and made an enviable record in the 
West and South. After the close of the war he remained in the army; was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant-general on July 26, 1866; and became a full general when Grant became President. Appleton, 
Cyclopaedia of American Biography, V, 502-506; Dictionary of American Biography, XVII, 93-97. 

5 Lewis Mulford Dayton of New York became c aptair and aide of volunteers on March 11, 1863; 
was promoted to be major and assistant adjutant-general of volunteers on January 12, 1865; was 
brevetted lieutenant-colonel of volunteers on March 13, 1865, for meritorious services in the cam- 
paigns at Atlanta and Savannah and in the Carolinas; and was honorably mustered out of service on 
September 1, 1866. He became a second lieutenant in the regular army on July 24, 1866; captain on 
March 6, 1867; lieutenant colonel and military secretary to General Sherman from August 11, 1866 
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Boonville N Ca 
[1869-1870] 
Gen! Carl Schurz 
U.S.Senate. 
Sir 
We desire to enter our protest against the acceptance by the 
Senate of a certain petition in favor of Tho* M. Campbell P.M. at 
this place,® which is now handed around for signatures by a dis- 
franchised citizen of this place and extensively signed by the same 
class of citizens, parties irresponsible and without a voice in our 
affairs. 
W"  Whist.? 
Jos. A. Eppstain 
D.W. Wear 
Joseph Weber 
J. F. Gmelich 
N. Walz. & Brennuien 
A. A. Widdicombee. 
George Uleller 
John S. M* Farland 
Franklin Snak 


Warrenton, N. C. Dec. 23, *70. 
Dear Sir: 


I have just read in the Congressional Globe,* your great speech 
in favor of the policy of conciliation.? I cannot withhold the expression 
of my admiration for the statesman like breadth of view and masterly 
vigor of thought it displays; and in my judgment, no such effort has 
been made in either House of Congress in twenty years. 

I am myself an old anti-slavery man and Republican, having 
labored editorially in the cause, in Washington, for many years; and 
with all my proneness to be partial to the champions of the cause, 
I have often felt that the great controversy has not been fruitful 
in great statesmen. ‘“‘Eloquence at the aboliton meetings is cheap,”’ 
said John Quincy Adams;!® and it was this cheapness that stood in the 





to March 8, 1869; and colonel and aide t to > Ger neral Sherman from March 8, 1869 to December 31, 1870. 
He was brevetted first lieutenant, captain, and major on March 2, 1867, for gallantry in the Atlanta 
campaign, and at the same time he was brevetted lieutenant colonel for meritorious service in the Caro- 
linas. He was honorably discharged, at his own request, on December 31, 1870, and died on May 18, 
1891. Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of the United States Army from its Organi- 
sation, Seplember 29, 1789, to March 2 1903, 1, 362. 

6 Until September 30, 1869, I. E. Copeland was postmaster at Booneville, Yadkin County, North 
Carolina, and for the three months his compensation was $2.25, but the office owed the government 
$6.65. In 1873 H. Spencer was postmaster there at a salary of $21.00 perannum. United States Oficial 
Register, 1869, p. 574; 1873, p. 823. 

7 It has been impossible to identify these men. 

8 The Congressional Globe came after the Register of Debates and contained reports of Congressional 
proceedings from 1833 to 1873. J. Franklin Jameson, revised by Albert E. McKinley, Dictionary of 
United States History, p. 202 

® Immediately after the close of the war Carl Schurz made a trip through the Southern states and 
reported to the President that the Southern people could and shoul 1 be reconciled and conciliated, but 
the radicals refused to listen to re ason. In this speech as well as in many others in the Senate and from 
the platform he urged the same policy. Congressional Globe, and Congressional Record, passim. 

10 John Quincy Adams was born in Massachusetts on July iL. 1767; was educated in Europe and 
at Harvard; and began to practice law in Boston. He was United States Senator from March 4. 1803, 
to June 8, 1808; minister to Russia from 1809 to 1814; member of the peace commission in 1814; minister 
to England from 1815 to 1817; and Secretary of State from 1817 to 1825. After serving as President 
from 1825 to 1829, he was a member of the House of Representatives from March 4, 1831, to February 
23, 1848, when he died in the Capitol in Washington. Biographical Directory of Congress, p. 625. 
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way of great intellectual effort. As the cause gained strength, the 
transition from the earnest eloquence of the enthusiasts for liberty, 
to the blatant demagogues who came in to reap the reward of other 
men’s labor, was easy.!! I rejoice to find that the cause has produced 
one large minded statesman, who can rise above the littleness and 
meanness of the partizan, as well as the narrowness of the sectional 
demagogue. 

You present a most graphic picture of Radical rascality in Missouri. 
But if you have had your Conklins!? [sic] in the subordinate parts 
of the administration, we have had our Conklins [sic] in the Executive 
Chair, as the leaders of the State Convention and legislature, as 
members of Congress and in all places, nearly. I take the liberty of 
sending you a pamphlet written by myself nearly three years ago, 
as a protest against the Radical rascalities to which the people of 
North Carolina were subjected, by the wisdom of Congress. 

Please send me two or three copies in pamphlet form, of your 
speech, and greatly oblige a stranger, who has conceived for you 
a true respect and admiration 

Daniel R. Goodloe!* 


Hon. Carl Schurz, U.S. Senate. 


NORTH CAROLINA LAND COMPANY, 
TUCKER HALL, 
DIRECTORS: 
Col. GEO. LITTLE, President, 
Col.Geo.Litile, 
Hon. R.W.Best, WM. SCOTT, Secretary. 
Hon. T.L.Clingman, 
Wm. Scott, Raleigh, N. C., April 7 1871 
Gen. R.F.Hoke, 
Dr. J.B.Smith. 


Dear Sir 
You will greatly oblige me by sending me a copy of your great 


1! He here refers to the cheap grafters who followed in the train of the abolitionists merely for the 
financial and political awards 

12 The name Conkling stands for political ring in American history. Alfred Conkling was in Congress 
from New York from March 4, 1821, to March 3, 1823; and his son Frederick Augustus Conkling served 
in the House of Representatives from March 4, 1861, to March 3, 1863, but another son, Roscoe (Octo- 
ber 3, 1829-April 18, 1888), was in the House of Representatives from March 4, 1859, to March 3, 1863, 
and from March 4, 1865, to March 3, 1867. He then served in the Senate from March 4, 1867, to May 
16, 1881, when he resigned because he could not control the patronage for his ring in New York under 
President Garfield. At the same time Thomas Collier Piatt, the junior Senator from New York, like- 
wise resigned. They hoped to be vindicated by the New York legislature, but to their surprise and 
indignation two other Senators were elected. Platt was able to come back and served in the Senate 
from March 4, 1897, to March 3, 1909, but Conkling could not be elected again. In February, 1882, 


however, he was appointed and confirmed as associate justice of the United States Supreme Court 
but he declined. Btographical Directory of Congress, pp. 838-839, 1417; Appleton, Cyclopaedia of Ameri- 
can Biography, 1, 706-7 

13 Daniel Reaves Goodloe was born in Louisburg, North Carolina, on May 28, 1814; was educated 
at the “‘old field" schools and at Louisburg Academy; and was a printer's apprentice for two and a half 
years. His newspaper, The Examiner, soon went broke, leaving him in debt, and then he read law 
and began to practice at Louisburg, but as clients did not come he moved to Tennessee after two years 
and later migrated to Washington, D. C. For a while he was assistant editor of the Whig Standard 

| | 


and when it failed he edited the Georgetown Advocate and then he was associate and later editor of the 
National Era, an outstanding anti-slavery paper of Washington. He became a noted anti-slavery 
leader and when the Era failed in the first part of the Civil War, he was a Washington correspondent 
tor the New York Times. In 1862 Goodioe became chairman of the committee to pay out $1,000,000 


for liberated slaves in the District of Columbia. He was assistant editor of the Chronicle for some time 
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speech on the Dominican resolutions.!*Please direct, to ‘‘Gen. T.L. 
Clingman”’ at Asheville N.C. and oblige 


Yours very respectfully 


T.L.Clingman '!5 
Senator, Schurz 


Murfreesboro N. Carolina 
April 7— 1871 
Hon Carl. Schurz 
Washington City 
DC 


Dear Sir, I have seen an account of your great speech on St- 
Domingo— Please be kind Enough to send me several copies & oblige— 
Also a copy of Secretary Robertson’s!® letter 


Very Respectfully 
Yr Truly 


M. E. Manning!’ 
1 last a. D. 


after this until he went to North Carolina in 1865 as United States marshal. W ay Grant became 
President he was removed. He later returned to Washington where he compiled The Birth of the Repub- 
lic and A Synopsis of Debates in Coneress for a Century. In 1900 he was again living in North Carolina. 
National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, X, 71. 

!4 Grant went wild over the annexation of Santo Domingo to the United States on the pretext that 
the navy needed a coaling station on the eastern end of the republic at Samana Bay. Orville E. Babcock, 

a former member of Grant's military staff and wholly without principle, was sent to inspect this bay 
in the early fall of 1869. In a short time he returned with a treaty although he had no diplomatic 
powers. Babcock, Grant, and some American adventurers on the island represented it to be one of 
the most fertile. most desirable, and richest lands in minerals in all the world. When this treaty was 
brought up in the Cabinet meeting it almost led to a crisis. Fish offered to resign, but for social as well 
as administrative reasons Grant could not afford to let him go, so prevailed upon him to remain. Bab- 
cock was sent back to the island after the Cabinet would not listen to Grant's proposal to send the 
treaty back and have Perry, the regular commercial agent there, sign it. On November 29, 1869, 
Babcock made a regular treaty with the Dominican Republic. Grant knew he must win Charles Sum- 
ner, chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. When Grant called upon him he in- 
formed the President that ‘“‘I am an Administration man and whatever you do will always find in me 
the most careful and candid consideration."’ Grant thought that this carried with it the support he 
wanted. On March 15, 1870, Sumner, Patterson, Schurz, Cameron, and Casserly joined in a report 
adverse to ratification. Fish time after time pleaded with Sumner to support the treaty, but he refused. 
On June 30, 1870, the vote was a tie of 28 to 28. Sumner attacked Babcock so ferociously and also by 
implication President Grant, that the three resorted to everything except personal combats and duels 
Grant then had Fish remove John L. Motley, minister to England and Sumner's close friend. The 
House of Representatives and the poeple opposed annexation, and Grant in his speech of December 5, 
1870, urged it more strongly than ever. o get Grant out of a difficult situation his friends finally 
persuaded him to permit them to push through Congress a resolution to appoint a committee to inspect 
the republic with a view to possible annexation. Benjamin F. Wade, Andrew D. White, and Samuel G 
Howe were appointed on this committee and made an elaborate report, but the move for annexation 
was dead. James Ford Rhodes, History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850 to the End 
of the Roosevelt Administration, V1, 458-465. 

> Thomas Lanier Clingman was born in Huntsville, North Carolina, on July 27, 1812; was educated 
by private tutors and in the public schools of Iredell County; and after graduating from the University 
ot North Carolina in 1832 and being admitted to the bar in 1834, he began to practice his profession 
He served in the state legislature in 1835; moved to Asheville in 1836; was sent to the state senate in 
1840; and served in Congress from March 4, 1843, to March 3, 1845, and from March 4, 1847, to May 7, 
1858, when he was sent to the Senate, where he remained until he resigned on March 28, 1861. He was 
a brigadier-general in the Confederate States Army; served as a delegate to the Democratic convention 
in 1868; explored and measured mountains in western North Carolina; and died in Morganton, North 
Carolina, on November 3, 1897. Biographical Directory of Congress, p. 824. 

‘6 George Maxwell Robeson was born in New Jersey on March 16, 1829, and died in the same State 
on September 27, 1897. He graduated from Princeton in 1847; was admitted to the bar in 1850; and 
was active in organizing troops in his state for the Union army, rising to the rank of brigadier general 
= was attorney general of New Jersey from 1867 to June 22, 1869; Secretary of the Navy from June 

1869, to March 12, 1877; and served in the House of Representatives from "March 4, 1879, to March 
3. 1883. National Cyc lopaedia of American Biography, 1V, 25; Biographical Directory of Congress, p. 1469 
17 After considerable research the editor failed to identify M. E. Manning. 
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Thomasville 
Davidson County, 
North Carolina. 
April 15 1871 


Dear Sir- 


I received Your Speech on “Civil Reform”’!* setting forth the 
abuses practiced by those now in power, which if not now arrested 
in some way, will subvert our form of government, and destroy 
liberty itself. 

Our political sky is angry and lowering, ready to disgorge its 
wrathful contents over our once happy America.happy at home, 
respected abroad, the cup of our national glory was full to over flowing, 
but alas, how sad the change. Our boasted national liberty no longer 
exists. a portion of our Country has been disfranchised.'° The good 
and intelligent of the South as also some portions of the Southwest 
are under the control of a few political demagogues.?° 

You were the first to take the necessary steps to put an end to this 
diabolical outrage, by Changing the Constitution of Missouri?! 

It is clear to my mind sir, that you desire to perpetuate a govern- 
ment such an one as was administered by Washington, and other 
distinguished statesmen. In the providence of God I do hope you may 
be enabled to restore the Country to its former purity. 

I am particularly desirous of having Your speech. of December 
16 1870.2? which elicited the lamentations of Mr Drake—?* a man of 
marked ability. and strong prejudices- and I must believe a bad man 
at heart- 


18 Jenc “kes in the House had !ong been advoc ating his bili providing competitive examinations for 
entrance into the civil service and Schurz during the winter of 1870-71 moved a similar measure in 
the Senate. Neither of these bills passed, but through the efforts of Trumbull, Jenckes, Schurz, and 
others a provision was incorporated in the sundry civil expense act providing for the appointment of 
a commission to determine the rules to jasc ertain “‘the fitness of each candidate . . . for the branch 
of service into which he seeks to enter."’ Rhodes, History of the United States, VII, 10-11. 

1% He here refers to the third section of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution which pro- 
hibits a large class of citizens from holding Federal and State offices on account of having taken an oath 
to support the Constitution and then having participated in rebellion, but provides that Congress, 
by a two-thirds majority, may remove such disabilities. The state constitutions, in several instances, 
likewise disfranchised many of their citizens for participating in insurrection. Francis Newton Thorpe, 
The Federal and State Constitutions, Colonial Charters and Other Organic Laws, passim. 

20 He here refers to the carpetbaggers and in a few instances to the scalawags and Negroes who had 
usurped power in many instances. 

An amendment to the Missiouri constitution changed several of the sections of the constitution 
of 1868 relative to voters. It was ratified on November 8, 1870. Among other things it provided that 
all males over twenty-one years of age, including those who had declared their intention of becoming 
citizens, merely had to take the oath of loyalty to the constitution in order to vote. State and local 
officers after this merely had to take the oath to support the Federal and state constitutions. Thorpe, 
Federal and State Constitutions, IV, 2226-2229. 

22 The speech of Carl Schurz had to do with the evils connected with the methods used to fill Federal 
offices by the spoils system as used by the leaders in the government. Congressional Globe, 41st Con- 
gress, 3d sess., pp. 118-128, 146-147. 

23 Charles Daniel Drake was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, on April 11, 1811, and died in Washington, 
D. C., on April 1, 1892. He attended St. Joseph's College at Nae beng Kentucky; served 
as an apprentice midshipman from 1825 to 1829; studied law and was admitted to the bar in 1833; 
and began to practice in Cincinnati. He moved to St. Louis in 1834; served in the state legislature 
in 1859 and 1860; was a Presidential elector in 1864; was a member of the constitutional convention 
in 1865; and served in the Senate from March 4, 1867, to December 19, 1870, when he resigned to 
become chief justice of the court of claims, which position he held until January, 1885. Biographical 
Directory of Congress, p. 919. 
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I shall be pleased at all time to have your speeches, and any other 
documents which You may think proper to honor me with 


With great respect I am. sir 
Your obt servt. 


N.L. Smith? M D 
To Hon Carl Schurz 
U S.Senator. 
Washington City DC. 


[Enclosure: Clipping from Raleigh N.C., newspaper by Barringer- 
August 29, 1867]. 
RUFUS BARRINGER, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., April 17 1871 
Dear Sir: 


I cut this brief notice of your late speech from the Washington 
Republican.?° If it truly represents your views, I would be glad to have 
you send me a copy. I think it comes nearer the true points, than 
any thing I have yet seen. 

I beg leave to enclose a letter of mine in 1867. 


Yours &C 


Rufus Barringer,?® 
Hon Mr. Schurz; 
1.last S.D. 


Office of 
THE JOURNAL,?? 


Wilmington, N. C., June 19", 1871 


Dear Sir: Please allow me to add my personal solicitations to those 
of the great body I represent. Our Fair will be held in November- 
The day upon which you would speak, should you accept our invitation, 
would be Thursday Nov. 24 9 or 16*"— the week not yet being deter- 
mined upon— most probably the latter—- which would bring it just 
before the meeting of Congress. I hope you wiil come— There is nothing 
political in the invitation— Those who have invited you are Demo- 
crats and ninety-nine one-hundredths of the thousands who will 
listen you [sic] will be Democrats— But the invitation is extended in 


24 The editor has been unable to identify Dr. N. L. Smith. 

25 There was a newspaper called the Washington Republican and another the Washington Republic 
but they had died a long time before this period. The National Republican, however, was printed in 
Washington from 1860 to 1888, and was one of the nation’s outstanding news sheets. Union List 
Newspapers, pp. 89-91. 

26 Rufus Barringer was one of the twenty-six brigadier-generals from North Carolina in the Con- 
federate service. He was an outstanding lawyer of Charlotte during Reconstruction days, in spite of 
the fact that he was a Republican. In the trial of Judge Logan before the legislature in 1870-71, he 
said that Logan was utterly incompetent to be a judge. J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, Reconstruction 
in North Carolina, pp. 35n, 569. 

27 The Wilmington Journal, a weekly newspaper, was printed in that city from September 21, 1844, 
to 1895. It was also a daily from September 8, 1851, to 1878. Union List of Newspapers, p. 510. 
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admiration your abilities and manly and generous course towards the 
Southern people, and to promote a spirit of reconciliation between 
the sections, which unfortunately does not go hand in hand with 
reconstruction. 

I can promise you a warm reception , a kindly and generous hospi- 
tality and a very, very large auditery— [sic] 

Will you please let me hear from you at an early day 


Very truly 
Jo* A. Engelhard?® 


CAPE FEAR AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, 

FAIR OPENS NOVEMBER —-— AT WILMINGTON, N.C. 
FOR INFORMATION, ADDRESS J.A. ENGELHARD, 
GENERAL SECRETARY,WILMINGTON, 
GENERAL SECRETARY,WILMINGTON, N.C. 

Office of the Cape Fear Agricultural Association, 
Journal Print, Wilm ngton,N.C. Wilmington, N. C., June 19th, 1871 


Hon. Carl Schurz 
St. Louis Mo- 


Sir: I have the honor to inform you that at a meeting of the Officers 
and Executive Committee of the Cape Fear Agricultural Association 
you were unanimously selected to deliver the oration at the next 
Annual Fair of the Association to be held in this City in November 
next. 

You will confer a favor upon them and upon the people of this 
entire section of country if you find it conpatible with your interests 
and feelings to accept. 

Hoping for a favorable response 


I am Very Respy’ 
Your Obt. Svt 


Jo* A. Engelhard 
Gen! Secy. 
Speeches 


Beaufort, N.C. Jan 30, 1872. 
Hon. Carl Schurz 
U.S. Senate. 


Dear Sir: 


Although unknown to you personally, I take the liberty of ad- 
dressing you a few lines to thank you for your noble and magnanimous 
conduct towards our people. As a member of the Executive Committee 


28 James A. Engelhard and W. L. Saunders were proprieters of the daily and weekly Wilmington 
Journal, located on Princess Street, between First and Second streets. The daily cost eight dollars 
per year and the weekly two dollars per year. They also did book and job printing. Sherif’ & Co.'s 
Wilmington City Directory, 1875-6, pp. 20, 58. 
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of the Conservative-Democratic Party of this Congressional District, 
I wish to assure you of the high estimate placed upon your public 
services and the regard in which you are held by the intelligent, 
patriotic, and good citizens of this State; indeed I may say of the 
whole South. The feeling manifested towards you in Tennessee, is not 
local, but general. Poor and despised as we appear to be- the object 
of vindictive legislation, and the foot-ball of unpitying partisan 
majority, yet the heart, warm like our own clime, beats in gratitude 
for those who counsel moderation and brotherly love in dealing with 
this people. You have stood forth amid the madness of passion to plead 
for conciliation, to help the helpless, until our affections seem to crystal- 
ize around you as a true and tried friend who will yet lead us into the 
path of deliverence from our troubles. 

I have read with great pleasure the proceedings of the Liberal 
Republican Convention at Jefferson City,?® and have been glad to 
see the spirit manifested by the Democracy of Missouri, as gathered 
from their address— This augurs well for the country. And I trust when 
the Republicans opposed to the present national Administration, 
meet in Cincinnati in May,?° they may be enabled to inaugurate 
such a movement as will rescue the Government from the corruption, 
abuse, and mismanagement into which it has fallen. The South cannot 
afford to lose in this contest, and as the policy you propose has worked 
admirably in Virginia, Missouri, and Tennessee, we cordially adopt 
it and recommend it to the country as a basis of our organization in 
the presidential contest. Such a union of Republicans & Democrats 
would make success probable. I hope certain. Make your nominations, 
and then let the Democratic Party meet in convention and ratify them, 
and then go before the country with tariff reform, civil. service reform, 
a single term for the President, the maintenance of the writ of habeas 
corpus, universal amnesty, the retention of the public lands for actual 
settlers, and I believe there will be an uprising like that which over- 
threw Tammany, that will give us the victory. 

If not imposing too much trouble, may I ask you to send me your 
late speech, and such speeches as may be made during the session 


worthy of public interest? 
I am, dear sir, 


Very Respectful'y 
W" V. Geffroy*! 


2% The Liberal Republican movement began in Missouri because of the dissatisfaction to Grant 
and the radicals. It began in 1870 when the Republicans split over the removal of the dissibilities of 
the men who had favored the South in the Civil War. Carl Schurz led the Liberal Republicans and 
backed B. Gratz Brown for governor, and they nominated him. In a convention at Jefferson City, 
on January 24, 1872, they issued a call for all liberal Republicans to join them in a program of reform. 
They also called for a general mass convention of Liberal Republicans in Cincinnati on the first Wednes- 
day in May. From all sections of the country came support from many leading Republicans and 
Republican newspapers. Rhodes, History of the United States, VII, 36. 

80° The Liberal Republican convention in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1872 was in reality a great mass meet- 
ing. Except in a very few places they did not have an organization and the delegates were selected 
in a rather irregular way. The convention framed a good platform and then nominated Horace Greeley 
instead of Charles Francis Adams. Edward Stanwood (revised by Charles Knowles Bolton), A History 
of the Presidency, 1788-1897, 1, 340-344. 

3! William V. Geffroy in this letter tells all about himself that the editor has been able to find out 
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Goldsboro, N. C., March 14, 1877 
Hon Carl Schurz 
Washington 


My dear Sir — You are perhaps aware that it has been my lot 
to differ with you politically, yet, as a German-American citizen, 
and having always entertained the highest regard and admiration for 
you personally, I beg to be allowed the privilege of congratulating you 
upon your accession to the President’s Cabinet. 

So far Gen Hayes has done well and generously, and he is in the 
right. If he adheres to his liberal policy he will prove himself the 
President of the entire Union, not of a section or faction; the Pres- 
ident of a great liberty-loving people, not of a political party. 

The President's political opponents, like myself, admire his patri- 
otic purpose, and take his selection of the Cabinet to be intrinsic 
evidence of his good intentions. It must restore confidence and pro- 
duce a better feeling on all sides than has existed for years. 

The South has been’ grossly misrepresented. She deserves better 
treatment than has been her lot the past eight years. President Hayes 
policy gives us hope for better times. We feel that we are to be again 
recognized as children of the same great household and if the President 
sticks to the spirit of his broad and generous policy he will do much 
towards lessening the dissappointment so painfully felt by Southern 
Democrats at the defeat of Tilden. 


Believe me,Sir, your sincere friend and admirer 
Julius A. Bonitz®? 


Editor Carolina Messenger &33 
Transcript & Messeng{er]** 


Salisbury N. Ca. 
July 20/ 72 
Hon. Carl Schurz-— 
St. Louis Mo. 


Dear Sir, 


St. Louis was my home, from 1839 to 1861. I have had fre- 
quent communications from my old friends Gov. B. Gratz Brown*® 


32 The editor has been unable to identify Julius A. Bonitz, except for the information given in the 
etter head. 

33 The Carolina Messenger was a semi-weekly newspaper published in Goldsboro from 1867 to 1877. 
In March, 1877, the name was changed to the Goldsboro Messenger. Union List of Newspapers, p. 501. 

34 The Weekly Transcript and Messenger of Goldsboro and the Goldsboro Messenger was called the 
Goldsboro Messenger from 1874 to 1889. It was connected with the Semi-weekly Wilmington Messenger 
which was published during the same years. It also had other names. Union List of Newspapers, 
pp. 501, 510. 

35 Benjamin Gratz Brown was born in Lexington, Kentucky, on May 28, 1826, and died in St. 
Louis, Missouri, on December 13, 1885. He graduated from Transylvania University in 1845 and 
from Yale Law School in 1847; was admitted to the bar in Kentucky, but later moved to Missouri; 
and served in the legislature of that state from 1852 to 1859. From 1854 to 1859 he was a leader in 
antislavery crusade and even had personal encounters over his ideas and was wounded by a pistol-shot 
in one of the fights. He was defeated for governor in 1857 on the Free-soil ticket by only 500 votes. 
He helped General Lyon save the state for the Union in 1861, and commanded a regiment in the attack 
on Camp Jackson. ‘Tie assisted in passing the ordinance of emancipation by the Missouri convention 
in 1864; was United States Senator, 1863-67; and won the governorship in 1871 on the Liberal Republic- 
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and Hon Frank Blair*® Tho’ I knew you,I had _ no personal acquaint- 
ance with you at that time, but I have followed you in your career, & 
feel as an old acquaintance. 

In behalf of our friends of this section, I write you to request you 
to give us a call when you come to North Carolina— We learn you are 
to be in Greensboro on the 27 July being Saturday— which by rail 
is only 55 miles from this place. 

There is to be a large mass meeting at Statesville Iredell Co— 25 
miles west of this city on Monday 29 July Also at Charlotte and Salis- 
bury on 30 & 31* 

You can Spend Sunday in Salisbury, leave at 5 A M Monday, get 
to Statesville at 644 Oc— leave Statesville next morning at 7 reach 
Charlotte at 9 Oc—Leave Charlotte at 8 Oc. P.M. & reach Salisbury 
at 10 P M Tuesday night. This will give you a chance to be heard by 
a large portion of the people in western North Carolina. 

Our people are in fine spirits, but need all the help we can get from 
our friends from the North- 

If it be possible for you to come please write me immediately, 
& we will have all things arranged for giving you a handsome recep- 
tion. 

If you should see my old friends, Gov Brown & F. Blair, please 
present my kindest regards & say we would be greatly delighted to 


have them with you- 
May God help you in all your efforts to save our country. 


Respectfully Yrs J W Hall?’ 


Raleigh N. C. March 23" 1874 


Hon Carl Schurz U. S. Senator 
Wash 'ngton D. C. 
Sir: 

I have the honor to call your attention to a communication 
on ‘“‘finance’’ that I sent you from Charleston S.C. on the 25" ult. 
I have not had the pleasure of an acknowledgement of the receipt 
of same by you: & infer that you do not find the ideas therein ex- 
pressed in any way useful towards the advancement of the cause. 
The original scheme was inserted in the Courier Journal*® Louisville 
Ky 17* ult in form of an editorial. Not knowing whether the “ Journal’”’ 
would find space for it, I had prepared the same thing in some-what 








an ticket by a majority of 40,000. After his defeat in 1872, when he ran for Vice President on the 
peas ticket, he returned to his law practice. Appleton, Cyclopaedia of American Biography, 
, 403. 

36 Francis Preston Blair, Jr., was born in Kentucky on February 19, 1821, and died in St. Louis 
Missouri, on July 8, 1875. He attended the University of North Carolina for a while; graduated from 
Princeton University in 1841; and studied law at Transylvania University. When the Mexican War 
broke out he enlisted as a private, and after its close he held many political offices. He was in Congress 
from March 4, 1857, to March 3, 1859; from June 8, to June 25, 1860; from March 4, 1861, to July, 1862; 
and from March 4, 1863, to June 10, 1864; was nominated for Vice President on the Democratic ticket 
in 1868: and served as United States Senator from January 20, 1871, to March3, 1873. Biographical 


Directory of Congress, p. 707. 
37 The editor has found it impossible to locate information about J. W. Hall other than that given 


in his letter. 
38 The Louisville Courier-Journal was formed from the Louisville Dayly Journal and the Louisville 


Daily Courier in 1865, and almost immediately became one of the leading newspapers of the United 
States. Union List of Newspapers, pp. 232-233. 
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different form, (in fact the same writing I sent you) & sent on the 19" 
to the News & Courier*® Charleston for publication; but the paper 
being full of local tax business, the article laid over until I saw the 
publication in the Courier Journal. I then withdrew the paper from 
the News office & as there was an idea regarding Capital & Cy for 
the west & S—, that had not yet been made public, I sent the article 
to you thinking that as you stood firm on the specie question, you 
might appreciate my deductions. A day or two afterwards the Herald 
brought us your fine speech on that question, giving utterance to the 
very ideas that I had thought had been lost sight of. So my ideas 
came late to market. Had I sent the article to the Herald as I first 
intended instead of the News & Courier, the publication would have 
come to the country before your speech. 

If you could have found merit in my idea of resumption in case 
that course is permitted the country— I should have felt that the 
paper had been well placed; but under the circumstances, I beg that 
the communication be returned to me, addressed, to 93 Wentworth 
Street Charleston S.C. 

The News-papers,seem to think that Morton*® and friends(Natl 
bankers) will at least have“free banking.’’ There could be a pleasant 
little compromise made— thereon, in a proviso that the security for 
the issue of such banks be Treasury Notes. Let the south and west have 
all the cy they want on those terms. They pretend not to care how they 
obtain the cy so long as they have it to use in their business. 

It is not claimed that the south, & west demand that the govern- 
ment shall give them their due share of the profit of issuing money. 
All they want is the cy. itself: dont care about the profit of the thing. 
Let them have all the cy based on treasury notes that they want. 
Then, let them print all over the face & back of the bills, in red letters, 
so that there can be no mistake about the intention of its issue & uses. 
This bill to be used, & pass current, only in the souther |sic] and western 
states. Have it generally understood that it is their money, & that a 
Yankee must not touch it. That it is a peculiar issue, for a peculiar 
purpose. for a people of puculiar ideas. Gov't should then enact, that 
any Exp Co carrying such money from any of the southern or western 
states with a view of paying southern or western creditors, would on 
"39 The News and Courier of Charleston, South Carolina, had various names after its establishment 
on January 10, 1803, but it was a leading newspaper until 1882. Union List of Newspapers, p. 641. 

4° Oliver Hazard Perry Throck Morton was born in Indiana on August 4, 1823, and died in Indian- 
apolis on November 1, 1877. After attending private schools and serving as a hatter’s apprentice for 
four years he graduated from Miami University in 1845, studied law, and was admitted to the bar in 
1847. He located in Centerville, Indiana; became a district judge in 1852; was defeated for governor 
in 1856; but was elected lieutenant-governor in 1860, and when Governor Henry S. Lane was sent 
to the United States Senate in 1861 Morton took his place as governor. He was elected governor in 
1864, and went to the Senate on March 4, 1867, where he remained until his death. He was a member 
of the electoral commission in 1877. At the close of the war Morton favored generous terms to the 
South like those offered by Lincoln and Johnson, but he was won over by the radicals and became one 
of their most noted leaders. He was very inconsistent on the money question. At first he opposed 
soft money and in 1868 formulated and introduced a bill for the resumption of specie payment on 
January 1, 1872, but the panic of 1873 and the demand of the westerners for cheap money led him to 
ridicule as fanatics those who favored a return to specie payment. He then worked for a limited issue 
of paper money. On the money issue he was in direct opposition to Grant, who refused to yield. The 
panic and failure of Jay Cooke brought calamity to the money market. The clearing house associ- 
ation agreed to issue Clearing house certificates to settle balances, but the strong demand for an increase 
in the currency met with stiff opposition and failed to carry until the Bland Allison Silver Act passed 


some years later. Biographical Directory of Congress, p. 1340; Dictionary of American Biography, X111, 
262-264, Rhodes, History of the United Siaies, V11, 108-109. 
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conviction be subject to a fine of not over a $1,000,000. or imprison- 
ment to death. &c 


Respectfully Your Obedient Servant 
E. R. Mears*! 


DE ROSSET & CO., 
SHIPPING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
WILMINGTON, N.C., Oct 5, 1874- 
Hon. Carl Schurz 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Sir: 


Will you kindly send me a copy of the speech delivered by you 
in the Senate last winter upon the currency, finance &c. of the 
country. 

Pardon the liberty; My wish to become more familiar with such 
able views upon political economy must be my excuse for troubling 


you. 
Very Respectfully, 


Graham Davis.*? 


[Enclosed in: Feb 1, 1875— J. Cochrane to R.M.Lassiter| 
Oxford N.C. Jan. 25th. 1875. 


Gen. John Cochrane*® and Others, 


Gentelmen, 


The enclosed article induce me to seek communion with 
liberal republicans, with a view to encourage national organization. 
Our numbers are not large in North Carolina, but can be greatly in- 
creased. Our principles are right; and the best interest of our country 
demand their support, which will be given by all men who love their 
country better than the offices of the Government. 

In North Carolina, there are twelve thousand old union men, who 
dislike equally the Ku- Klux- Democracy and the plundering— Radical. 
What we need here are Leaders and Organizers, showing forth the 
objects and principles of the Liberal Republican movement, strongly 


41 While various and sundry men were giving taeir ideas on the money question, E. R. Mears gave 
his also. He must have been visiting his friends and relatives in North Carolina at this time for there 
are many people with his name around Raleigh and Wilmington today just as there were during Recon- 
struction days. 

42 Graham Davis must have been a clerk in the firm of De Rosset & Co. (A. J., W. L., and A. L. 
De Rosset), commission merchants, located at 6 North Water Street, Wilmington, North Carolina. 
Sheriff & Co.'s Wilmington, N. C. Directory and General Advertiser for 1875-6, p. 5A. 

43 John Cochrane was born in New York on August 27, 1813, and died there on February 7, 1898. 
He graduated from Hamilton College in 1831; was admitted to the bar in 1834; was surveyor of the 
port of New York from 1853 to 1857, and a member of Congress from 1857 to 1861. He became a Colonel 
on June 11, 1861, and brigadier-general of volunteers on July 17, 1862, but resigned the next year on 
account of physical disability. In 1864 he was nominated as Vice President with Fremont on the 
Independent Republican ticket, but withdrew; was a delegate to the Liberal Republican convention 
in 1872; was one of the leaders for Greeley in the campaign; was president of the Society of the Cincin- 
nati; and held many other offices. Appleton, Cyclopaedia of American Biography, 1, 671; Biographical 


Directory of Congress, pp. 828-829. 
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recommended by a National Executive Committee whose address 
shall be to the patriots and honest men of the country, who are anxious 
for their own and their country’s welfare. Such men, both white and 
colored, would rush to our cause, and stand by the party that promised 
to give peace and order to the South, and_ security and duration to our 
Republican Institutions. The popular mind here,never has been in a 
more susceptible condition than at this time. As an evidence of this, 
ten years ago, only one copy of the Tribune** was taken at this place; 
and it is now regarded by many as the best paper in America; and 
such men admit that the course pointed out by Mr Greeley*® was the 
only one since the war marked by wisdom and statesmanship; such 
expressions may be based upon grave apprehensions of a great political 
crisis. Hoping to be advised of such course as you may think proper 
to pursue I remain, 


Very Respectfully, Your obt. servant, 
R.W.Lassiter,#® Oxford, North Carolina. 


per R.F.L. 
(Copy of letter sent to Genl Cochrane) 


Wilmington N. C. 
Jany 29° 75 
Hon Carl Schurz 
Washington D. C. 
Sir. 

I see by the papers that you propose on your retirement 
from public life to write a political History of the U.S. If you do 
probably you would like to purchase old bound copies of the “ National 
Intelligencer’’*? I have them for the years 1828-.29.-30.-31— 32-33- 
34-35 I hardly know what price to put upon them and would be glad 
to have an offer from you. 

Yours truly 


Jno. D. Taylor*® 


44 The New York Tribune was established by Horace Greeley on April 10, 1841, as a penny paper. 
Its success was assured from the first even if the Su» did endeavor to hinder its circulation. Greeley 
was assisted by such men as Henry J. Raymond, Charles A. Dana, George William Curtis, Bayard 
Taylor, and Albert Brisbane. J. Franklin Jameson (revised by Albert E. McKinley), Dictionary of 
United States History, p. 352. 

45 Horace Greeley was born in New Hampshire on February 3, 1811, and died in New York on 
November 29, 1872. He became a publisher of a paper, but it soon failed and he then turned to job 
printing. He later became one of America’s most outstanding editors. His New York Tribune was 
considered far and wide as the anti-slavery Bible. He and his paper interferred with Lincoln and the 
war in demanding action and abolition. e was nominated by the Liberal Republicans at Cincinnati 
in 1872. for President along with B. Gratz Brown. The Democrats also nominated him. He received 
2,834,079 votes to 3, 597,070 for Grant. His wife died in the midst of the campaign, and he so under- 
mined his health by his strenuous work that he soon followed her to the grave. Appleton, Cyclopaedia 
of American Biography, 11, 734-741. 

46 Robert W. Lassiter, nicknamed as “‘ Kildee"’ Lassiter by Josiah Turner, was one of the grafters 
connected with the purchase of land by the penitentiary committee in 1869. In 1870, when he, W. A. 
Smith, and L. C. Barlett (all Republicans) presented their credentials for the state senate, there were 
serious objections raised to permitting them to take their seats. Lassiter was secretary and treasurer 
to the executive committee to reorganize the University of North Carolina after the Civil War. He 
drew a salary of $1,000 for holding this nominal position and opposed any change in the educational 
system of the state. Hamilton, Reconstruction in North Carolina, pp. 380, 388, 534-535, 623, 629. 

47 The National Intelligencer was a tri-weekly (later daily) newspaper established in Washington 
by Samuel H. Smith in 1800 as an organ of Jefferson's party. It was an offshoot of a paper started in 
Philadelphia in 1793 by Joseph Gales, the elder. In 1810 Joseph Gales, Jr., became one of the editors 
of the National Intelligencer and two years later he was joined by William Seaton, who developed this 
paper until it played a leading role in American political life for more than half a century. Jameson, 
Dictionary of United States History, p. 341. 

48 John D. Taylor was president of the Brunswick Bridge and Ferry Company and resided in Bruns- 
wick County. Sheriff & Co.'s Wilmington, N.C. Directory, for 1875-6, p. 138. 
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[Enclosure: Jan 25, 1875— Lassiter to Cochrane] 


JOHN COCHRANE, 
P.O.Box 250. New York, February 1 1875 
R.W Lassiter Esq 


My Dear Sir 


I have today received your of 25th ulto. forwarded by the 
Editor of the Tribune, We have Continued our Liberal Organization 
in this State since 1872, now two years, in each of which we determined 
the result of the State election— But you must not understand that we 
consider ourselves a section of the Liberal organization of 1872. That 
movement we take it expired bearing no fruits— Its seed, Nowhere 
was planted deep in the bosom of the Country, and now is shooting 
from the bosoms of thousands of “‘Independent Voters’’—- We hold 
ourselves as part of these voters wherever in the whole country they 
may be; and in organized readiness to take the National field, (as we 
have occupied our State field) whenever the Independent voters 
of the Nation shall put forward their leaders into a National Counsel 
for the purpose The movement must be a fresh original , and self- 
contained movement proceeding directly from the true men of the 
land— We are neither Ku Klux Democrats, nor Carpet Bag-Republic- 
ans— We are the antipodes of both. We are Greeley Republicans, and 
will take no step inconsistent with the known & accepted views of that 
honest & sincere patriot— 

Now the day that sees a National Movement, such as I have above 
delineated, would see thousands gathering toward it—- The announce- 
ment that it has been determined will of itself create organs and 
multiply desiples The work should begin in Washington mow. Such men 
as Schurz Fenton,*® (Washington D C), Lyman Trumbull®°®(Chicago 
I'linois) Frederick Hassaurack®! (Cincinnati Ohio. Geo. W Julian,®? 


#* Reuben Eaton Fenton was born in New York on July 4, 1819, and died there on August 25, 1885. 
He studied law, but followed mercantile pursuits; was one of the founders of the Republican party and 
its first chairman in New York; was in Congress from March 4, 1853, to March 3, 1855, and from March 
4, 1857, to December 20, 1864; and served as governor of New York from 1865 to 1868. He was in the 
Senate from March 4, 1869, to March 3, 1875; was chairman of the United States commission to the 
International Monetary Conference in Paris in 1878; and after his return from Europe he engaged in 
banking in New York, Biographical Directory of Congress, p. 961. 

5° Lyman Trumbull was born in Connecticut on October 12, 1813, and died in Chicago on June 25, 
1896. He taught school from 1829 to 1833 after attending Bacon Academy; studied law and began to 
practice in Greenville, Georgia; but soon moved to Belleville, Illinois. He was in the state house of 
representatives in 1840; was secretary of state for Illinois from 1841 to 1842; served as a justice of the 
state supreme court from 1848 to 1853; was elected to Congress in 1854; but before he took his seat 
he was elected to the Senate, and served from March 4, 1855, to March 3, 1873. He returned to the 
practice of law in Chicago and was defeated for governor on the Democratic ticket in 1880. Biographical 
Directory of Congress, p. 1629. 

5! Friedrich Hassaurek was born in Vienna, Austria, on October 9, 1832, and died in Paris, France, 
on October 3, 1885. He was twice wounded in the German revolution in 1848; moved to the United 
States in 1848 and located in Cincinnati, where he engaged in journalism, politics, and the practice 
of law; was minister to Equador from 1861 to 1865; became editor of the Cincinnati Volksblatt in 1865; 
on published Four Years among the Spanish Americans. Appleton, Cyclopaedia of American Biography, 

, ill. 

52 George Washington Julian was born in Indiana on May 5, 1817, and died in Indiana on July 7, 
1899. After receiving a common school education he taught school, studied law, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1840. He was in the legislature in 1845; took a leading part in organizing the Free-soil 
party; served in Congress from March 4, 1849, to March 3, 1851; and was the nominee for Vice President 
on the Free-soil ticket in 1852. After helping organize the Republican party he served in Congress 
as a Republican from 1861 to 1871; was a member of the Reconstruction Committee; was chairman 
of the committee on public lands for eight years; and was noted for his support of woman suffrage, 
having introduced a Constitutional amendment as early as 1868 for that purpose, but he had begun 
to urge it in 1847. He was a leader in granting suffrage to the Negroes; entered the Liberal Republican 
movement in 1872, and supported Greeley; and was a tireless worker for homestead rights and preser- 
vation of the public lands. He was surveyor general of New Mexico from 1885 to 1889. Appleton, 
Cyclopaedia of American Biography, 111, 486; Biographical Directory of Congress, p. 1166. 
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(Indianapolis Indiana) & others should be plied with letters from 
all quarters, urging them to take the initiative, and set the ball 
rolling— We are in good condition in this State— armed in full panoply, 
and with banners flying— As you say, the people awaiting the signal- 
If it be not soon given, they will Spontaneously organize and sweep 
on— I shall be glad to hear from you again 


John Cochrane®# 
Chairman &c 
Liberal State Com** 


Wilmington N. C. 
March 12* 1877 
Hon Carl Schurtz. 
Secretary of the Interior. 
Washington D.C. 


Dear Sir: 


Please accept the congratulations of one of your “Liberal” friends 
of '72. upon your appointment to a position in the Cabinet of Presi- 
dent Hayes. His selection of yourself, the leading exponent of the 
liberal wing of the Republican party of today, is timely, and shows 
that he is in earnest in carrying out his admirable policy as set forth 
in his letter of acceptance and inaugural address, both of which are 
expressions of our liberal principles. 

We have all been misrepresented, abused, vilified and proscribed 
by the ultra wing of the Republican party Your appointment is a 
recognition of the truth and justice of our position and principles, 
and I am sure will be hailed with joy by all of the Liberal element in 
the Country. 

God rules all things wisely, and the very persecutions and abuse 
heaped upon the moderate and best element of the Republican party, 
seems about to react against its authors. 

The grand moving cause of the destruction of the Republican 
party at the South, is the proscription and abuse of its best element, 
the selection of unprincipled and unworthy persons as office holders; 
positions having been constantly given to those who could excert poli- 
tical influence over the ignorant without regard to character ability 
or fitness. 

Many have been driven completely over into the Democratic ranks 
utterly disgusted with political affairs, and never return, except the 
few unprincipled ones who see an opportunity to feast on the “loaves 
& fishes’’ by becoming violently radical, and assuming the lead. 

Being of Northern birth, one of the “Boys in blue”’ resident here 
since 1865, and President of the Liberal Club of this City in '72, I have 
experienced much of abuse and proscription personally, since that 


53 For an account of John Cochrane see p. 292, note 43. 
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time, and hail your appointment as inaugurating a new line of policy , 
and an era of better feeling. 
Please accept my heartfelt Congratulations 


I am, Sir, 


With much Respect, 
Your Obedient Servant 
E. H. M‘Quigg®4 


Mocksville, Davie County N.C. 
March 16th, 1877. 


Hon. Carl Schurz 
Secty. of the Interior 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 
I congratulate You and the Country, and felicitate 
myself, upon the policy inaugurated by the President, especially upon 


the composition of his Cabinet. 

Acting upon the principles enuncitated, as I understood them, 
in the May 1876 address to the people, I did not, as other Liberal 
Republicans did not, vote for Hays [sic] & Wheeler,®* but for Tilden®® 
and Hendricks.®’ A feeling of satisfaction pervades my mind now, and 
I believe the minds of a majority of all the people, that the Govern- 
ment will, once more, be conducted upon the principles of Integrity 


and Reform. 
But for the Liberal Republicanism in the Cabinet, especially of 


yourself, I should have some misgivings as to the successful Admin- 
istration of the President. His selection of his Cabinet gives me great 


Confidence in him. 

It is my purpose to publish a pamphlet on a question of vital im- 
portance to the whole country, particularly of the South,which is 
intended, and will, I believe, unite and cement at least three forths 
of the white and black voters of the South against the Democratic 


party. 

54 E. H. McQuigg was a justice of the peace and United States commissioner in Wilmington, North 
Carolina, and resided on Princess Street between Second and Third streets. Sheriff & Co.'s Wilmington, 
N. C. Directory, for 1875-6, p. 99. 

55 William Almon Wheeler was born in New York on June 19, 1819, and died on June 4, 1887. He 
attended the University of Vermont, studied law, and was admitted to the bar in 1845. He was in the 
state legislature from 1850 to 1851, in the state senate from 1858 to 1859, and in Congress from March 
4, 1861, to March 3, 1863, and from March 4, 1869, to March 3, 1877, when he became Vice President 
for four years. Biographcial Directory of Congress, p. 1687. 

56 Samuel Jones Tilden was born in New York on February 9, 1814, and died on August 4, 1886. 
His feeble health interfered with his education, but he finally graduated from New York University 
studied law, and was admitted to the bar. He became governor in 1874, and ran for President on the 
Democratic ticket in 1876, receiving 4,284,265 votes to 4,033,295 for Hayes, but the electoral com- 
mission gave all the disputed votes to Hayes and he was declared elected by 185 to 184. Tiiden was 
an outstanding leader in his party and had to refuse to run for President in 1880 and 1884. Appleton, 
Cyclopaedia of American Biography, VI, 114-116. 

57 Thomas Andrews Hendricks was born in Ohio on September 7, 1819, and moved to Indiana where 
he was admitted to the bar in 1843. He was a state representative in 1848 and a senator in 1849; 
United States Representative from March 4, 1851, to March 3, 1855; and commissioner of general! land 
office from 1855 to 1859. He was United States Senator from March 4, 1863, to March 3, 1869; became 
governor of Indiana in 1872; was defeated for Vice President in 1876; but filled that position with 
Cleveland from March 4, 1885, until his death on November 25, 1885. Biographical Directory of 


Congress, p. 1087. 
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I desire a personal Conference with you in relation to this question 
and other matters of importance pertaining to the well-being of North 
Carolina Will you grant me such conference? 


I am, Very Truly Yours 
H.H.Helper®® 


GEOLOGICAL ROOMS, 
W.C KERR, 
STATE GEOLOGIST. 
Raleigh, N. C., Mch 21, 1877. 


Gen. John Eaton :59 
My Dear Sir: 


If you have the ear of Mr.Hayes or of Mr. Everets®® or any 
leading member of the administration, wont you consider the pro- 
priety of making this suggestion; that instead of leaving the matter 
of determining the fitness of applicants for office to fortuitous, & 
for the most part interested advice & information, furnished by a 
band of plunderers, or characterless adventurers, such as have rushed 
from this state to Washington to obtrude their advice & their claims, 
not only now, but for the last 8 yrs. who really are utterly unworthy, 
& have disgraced & annihilated all decent Republicanism in this 
latitude, for who can stand by a government that is_ habitually & 
incurably represented only by the basest of men,— that instead of 


$8 Hardie H. Helper, a brother of the famous Hinton Rowan Helper, held a civil position in New 
Bern when Stanly became governor of Eastern North Carolina in 1862. He wrote a letter to the new 
governor telling him how to run the government, which led Stanly to order Helper to leave New Bern. 
He, in company with Vincent Colyer, whose Negro school had been closed by Stanly, went North and 
gave to the papers such highly colored accounts of Stanly's actions that he was accused of favoring the 
South. Governor Worth recommended Helper to be a member of the general board on rules and regu- 
lations for elections. In 1868 Goodloe published the Register and Helper, his associate on the paper, 
got out a sheet called The Holden Record. The Federal officers in North Carolina were so corrupt that 
Helper wrote Boutwell about them, “They are for the most part pestiferous ulscers feeding upon the 
body politic."" On February 3, 1871, Grant nominated Helper to be postmaster at Salisbury. The 
nomination was referred to the committee on postoffices and post-roads on the same day, and he was 
confirmed on March 3. Late in March, 1872, he and Goodloe called for Liberal Republican conventions 
to meet in every county of the state as well as in each Congressional district, and tor the state at large. 
Shortly before this Helper had been in a acrimonious controversy with John Pool over the latter's 
recommendation of an embezzler to be special mail agent for North Carolina. This led Helper to give 
information to Boutwell and to the press as to the conditions existent in the internal revenue service 
in the state. He was promptly removed from the post office at Salisbury, and, with strong condem- 
nation of the whole national administration from the President down, he and Goodloe, who for some 
years had been out of place in the Republican ranks, joined the Liberal movement. The truth of many 
of Helper's charges was recognized to be correct by many in the Republican party, who sought to clean 
house. but they could not, for “‘ The party has been too long weighted down by a set of men of tainted 
reputation and known criminal acts who are generally believed to have attached themselves to it for the 
purpose of plunder."" Hamilton, Reconstruction in North Carolina, pp. 90, 225n, 283, 418, 582; United 
States Senate Executive Journal (1869-71), XVII 638, 639, 684; XVIII (1871-73), 126, 141, 145. 

5® John Eaton was born in New Hampshire on December 5, 1829; graduated from Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1854; taught school for years, even serving as superintendent of the Toledo, Ohio, schools from 
1856 to 1859; became a minister; entered the army as chaplain from the Presbyterian Church; and was 
made brigade sanitary inspector, superintendent of contrabands, and general superintendent for freed- 
men for Mississippi, Arkansas, West Tennessee, and North Louisiana. He rose to the rank of colonel 
and brigadier-general by brevet; was made assistant commissioner of refugees, freedmen, and aband- 
oned lands, but after organizing this work he resigned and edited the Memphis Post from 1866 to 1870; 
served as United States commissioner of education from March, 1870 to August, 1886; and became 
president of Marietta College in 1886. Appleton, Cyclopaedia of American Biography, 11, 293-294. 

6° William Maxwell Evarts was born in Massachusetts on February 6, 1818, and died in New York 
on February 28, 1901. He was admitted to the bar in 1841; became an outstanding attorney; and was 
Attorney General from July 15, 1868, to March 3, 1869, chief counsel for President Johnson in his 
impeachment trial, counsel in the Alabama Claims for the United States, and counsel for Hayes before 
the electoral commission. He was Secretary of State from 1877 to 1881; delegate to the International 
Monetary Conference in Paris in 1881; and Senator from March 4, 1885, to March 3, 1891. Biographical 
Directory of Congress, p. 952; Dictionary of American Biography, V1, 215-218. 
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this time be taken to constitute for each state an advisory committee, 
properly distributed over the territory of each state, in communica- 
tion with executive com. at the capital, to whom every doubtful claim 
might be referred, or who might send in lists of good names for any 
vacancy, from which the government might make a selection. Some- 
thing of the sort is certainly possible & w‘ be vastly better than the 
present system which is the worst possible & has shown itself utterly 
ruinous. Excuse this, but if something is not done to elevate the 
character of Federal office holders South, Mr. Hayes will finda ‘“‘solid 


south”’ to the end. 
Yrs truly W.C. Kerr®! 


Raleigh, July 9*° 1877. 
Hon. Carl Schurz, 
Washington D.C. , 


Dear Sir, 


Let me introduce to you, Charles N. Loehr Esq. lately of this 
State. I knew Mr. Loehr many years ago. He was then a Professor of 
Music in a Female High School at Asheville in this State and a 
gentleman of excellent reputation personally and _ professionally. 
Since then I have not seen him until now, nor have I heard much of 
him. I learn that he was for several years in the Consular Service of 
the Government. So far as I know,he has always maintained the high 
reputation he enjoyed when I first knew him. I believe he is worthy 
of your courtesy and kind consideration. 


I Am &* Yrs, truly, 
A. S. Merrimon®? 


Mangum N.C. 
July 22” /77 
My dear Sir. 


Since my return from Washington I have been burdened with letters 
of inquiry in regard to the political outlook, & nine-tenths of the 


61 Dr. Washington Caruthers Kerr was an outstanding educator and official in North Carolina. 
He was a man of decided talent, energy, and probity. He graduat ed from the University of North 
Carolina in 1850, sharing first honors with two othe rs in his class. He became state geologist in 1864; 
issued many important publications on the mineral ae other re sources of the state; was a noted lecturer 
on various subjects even in the State University; and when the University was re-organized in 1868, 
not only was he on the board, but was called on to teach chemistry, mineralogy, and geology. When 
money was rai sed for the University at this time, he contributed $500 as he had been educated there 
free, having been on the beneficiary list of the Dialectic Socie ty, and as one of the best scholars of his 
class and an able debater. When he died in 1885 the state lost an able servant and the University 
a much beloved lecturer. Kemp P. Battle, His tory of the U niversit North Carolina, 11, 18, 34, 76, 
105, 112. 122, 137, 144, 159, 178, 199, 212, 213, 256, 26 323, 344. 

62 Augtistus Summerfield Merrimon was born at “Cherryfel is."’ near Asheville, North Carolina, 
on Sept tember 15, 1830. He was educated at private schools and by tutors; was 1itted to the bar in 
1852; and began to practice in Asheville. He was prosecuting attorney for several counties; served in 
the state hou: se of representati ves in 1860-61; was a captain in the army in 1861 - but soon resigned to 











become solicitor, which position he retained from 1861 to 1865; was judge of the superior court from 1866 
to 1867 ee 10ved to Raleigh in 1867; was chairman of the state entral cor ittee in 1868 and refused 
to run for governor at that time; but was lefeatec if or the supreme court - ich tl year He served 
in the | nited : States Senate from March 4, 1873, to March 3, “187 9, when he returne ad te » his legal prac- 
tice, } ng re used to stan d for re-election in 1878. He was on the state supreme court ben h from 
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writers thereof, protesting strongly & most emphatically against 
the selection of any one of our Int Revenue Collectors, as also against 
that of Douglas,®* Marshall, & of Lusk,®* Dist Attorney— By their 
permissive Conduct they have become odious to our people— inflicting 
outrages in the shape of immense frauds & gigantic swindles, Our 
Western Counties, Composed of white men & Union men, gave us 
in 68 (many of them) overwhelmingly Republican majorities & a few 
were almost unanimous in their Republican proclivities & now ‘hose 
saine Counties are almost solid Democratic. In my Campaign among 
them boldly declare the mistreatment by fool officials as the Cause 
of their defection, again all these men were appointed by the outgoing 
administration and are a part and parcel openly avowed of the 
policy- This the people see & know & naturally inquire of your pros- 
pect under the magnificent flag of ‘‘reconcileation & kindness"’ with 
such Agents on duty— In a business view is it reasonable to expect 
Compliance with Agents doubting the propriety or inimical to the 
Views & designs of the principal. 

The “bloody shirt’’ is openly flaunted by such men in our faces- 
which Causes popular distrust & general suspicion. The people of 
our state are right, & to day sustain your administration. They are 
tired of strife & demand peace & quiet & are looking with great anxiety 
to P.esident Hayes for this Consumation The “home rule”’ govern- 
ment suits them & now they demand honest men & true friends 
in office. No other Course will succeed. The present state officials 
wil! pull you down, for in the main they are antagonistic to your Views 
& plans. Good men of unimpeachable character & of popular support, 
Can be easily found, in whom the people, & in whom the government 
will be benefited. We are strongly in earnest & have in our state a 
“flooded tide,’’ & ask national aid in accomplishing our purpose. We 
Cant afford to loose, for all is at stake— & if we go under now, a sur- 
render final & Complete awaits us. Many of these men have been 
in office untill [sic] they have formed rings within rings & are despotic 
& tyrannicl in their feelings & bearings towards others reflecting from 
their own base Conduct, odium on the government & Censure on the 
party. * 

I feel it my duty, sir, to write thus plainly in the interest of truth 
& good government, for I am in entire accord with the administration, 
& wish it abundant success, but to secure it, its friends should be 
heard & not its foes rewarded. 

63 When carpetbaggers were flocking to the South, Robert M. Douglas, son of Stephen A. Douglas, 
left Illinois and located in Rockingham County, North Carolina. He was never able to achive great- 
ness and wealth in his new state. In 1876S. F. Phillips, solicitor general of the department of justice 
since 1872, went to the convention in Raleigh with President Grant's advice to push Judge Settle for 
governor, with R. M. Douglas as second choice; but as the convention was entirely in the hands of the 
Federal office holders there was no need for a second choice. He finally reached the supreme bench 
of the state, only to be impeached about 1901 along with Chief Justice Furches, but, although the 
senate was more than two-thirds Democratic, neither Furches nor Douglas was removed. Hamilton, 

1 in North Carolina, pp. 346, 645; North Carolina Manual, 1913, p. 447; National Cyclo- 


f American Biography, X11, 457 (under David M. Furches). 
J 7, 1872, President Grant nominated Virgil S. Lusk to be United States attorney for the 
western district of North Carolina. Robert P. Dick at the same time was nominated to be judge for 
the district. The same day these nominations were referred to the committee on the judiciary, were 
reported back, and were confirmed by the Senate. When Governor Holden had Kirk raise troops to 
suppress the Ku Klux Klan in the central part of the state, Solicitor Lusk along with many other « 
zens of Asheville and Buncombe County signed a petition against it. In the Ku Klux Kian trials in 
the western part of the state D. H. Starbuck, S. F. Phillips, and Lusk took the side of the state. Uniled 
States Senate Executive Journal (1871-73), XVIII, 276, 277; Hamilton, Reconstruction in North Carolina, 
pp. 501, 578. 
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With this final protest, I have done my duty, & if woe betide us 
in North Carolina my skirts at least are clear. 
If you see proper use this letter as you deem best. 


With Kindest regards 
I am Yours truly 


Hon Carl Schurz O H Dockery®® 


Secy Interior 
Washington D. C. 


Kinston, N°. C. 
Oct? 22"4/ 78.- 
Dr Sir: [Carl Schurz] 


Please pardon the presumption of an entire Stranger for obtruding 
himself upon your attention. The only apology I can properly offer 
is the interest I feel in behalf of the National Bank system— Vastly 
superior to any other, as financial agencies adopted by our govermt 
[stc] . As a friend of a Sound National Currency I apprehend that vio- 
lent hands is in danger of being laid up the best system that the 
govermt [sic] has adopted for very many years if indeed every [sic] 
~ail to gratify the vicious cravings of a morbidly communicatic 
revolutionary Sentiment, fostered mainly by that free spirit of 
demagogueism [sic] which has ever been the bone of good govermt 
[sic] & a wise, beneficnt [sic] system. To drown out & ruin the sound 
financial system we now have, when all our Currecy [sic] notes are 
so near par & the public debt gradually melting away, would be a 
shame upon a people who have so long enjoyed its benefits & crimes 
against a govenment [sic] which has been Saved largely through its 
instrumentality. And having lived long enough to witness the Various 
vitialed [sic] systems of finance adopted within the past forty years, 
& upon a comparison of the present with them all seeing what must 
by [sic] acknowledged by all impartial & Candid persons the vast 
superiority of the latter over any of the formers for all our business 
operations, I yet have a_ I ngering hope that infatuation will receive 
an effectual check before the worst which is threatened shall be 
consummated [sic]. 

Views like those set forth by you in Cincinnati & elsewhere, so ably 
& so clearly— will, it is hoped, if properly & promptly disseminated 
among the people, do much to disabuse the public mind, & to set the 
people to reflecting upon the ruinous course now threateed [sic]. Mil- 
lions of them should be scattered broadcast through the Country by 
our Committees— and at once. And this brings me to the object of my 
present interruption, soliciting a few momets [sic] of your valuable 


65 Oliver Hart Dockery was born near Rockingham, North Carolina, on August 12, 1830, and died 
on March 21, 1906. He attended the common schools and Wake Forest College; graduated from the 
University of North Carolina in 1848; studied law, but never practiced; and spent his life in agricultural 
pursuits. He was a state representative in 1858, 1859; was in the Confederate service for a short time, 
but withdrew and favored the Union; was elected as a Republican to Congress, serving from July 13, 
1868, to March 3, 1871; and, after being defeated for re-election in 1870, he returned to his farm. He 
was in the constitutional convention in 1875; was defeated for governor in 1888; served as consul at 
Rio de Janeiro from June 14, 1889, to July 1, 1893; and then returned to agriculture. Biographical 
Directory of Congress, p. 912. 
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time, to request of you the favor of a copy or so ,of your patriotic 
speeches recently delived [sic] on the Currency question. I desire 
them to sustain & fortify me in my position in behalf of honest money. 
With no other open & avowed advocate of such a system in this vicini- 
ty, strong documents like your speeches aid one much in the presen- 
tation of proper views. While there are numbers who are quiescent 
& passive in friendship, these latter do not aid much in an effort to 
promulgate true principles. Indoctrinated as our people are with the 
false & dangerous notions of the government issuing its notes where- 
with to furnish the people with a currency, against the teachings of 
such patriots as Clay,®® Webster®’? Binney,®* Coggin, Graves,®® 
Brackenridge’® (of Pa) Lowe Barnard , of N.Y, and a host of others 
includ— our own Stanly?!— in 1840-42, to say nothing of Benton’? 
& Jackson’*® & the framers of our Constitution,(and no party having 
the temerity formerly to favor so iniquitous a system) The timely 


66 Henry Clay was born in Virginia in “‘the Slashes" on April 12, 1777; was admitted to the bar in 
797; and began to practice at Lexington, Kentucky. He was a state representative in 1803; United 
States Senator from November 19, 1806, to March 3, 1807, and from January 4, 1810, to March 3, 
1811; and state representative in 1808 and 1809. He was United States Representative from March 4, 
1811, to January 19, 1814, from March 4, 1815, to March 3, 1821, and from March 4, 1823, to March 6, 
1825; was a member of the peace delegation at the close of the War of 1812; served as Secretary of State 
from March 7, 1825, to March 3, 1829; and was United States Senator from November 10, 1831, to 
March 31, 1842, and from March 4, 1849, to June 29, 1852, when he died in Washington. He was de- 
feated for the Presidency on the Whig ticket in 1832 and in 1844. Biographical Directory of Congress, 
D. 819- 820. 
. Daniel Webster was born in New Hampshire on January 18, 1782. and died October 24, 1852. 
He taught school, studied law, and represented New Hampshire in Congress from March 4, 1813, to 
March 3, 1817. He moved to Boston in 1816; represented Massachusetts in the House from March 4, 
1823, to May 30, 1827; and in the Senate from May 30. 1827. to February 22, 1841. He ran for Presi- 
dent in 1836; was Secretary of State from March 5, 1841, to May 9, 1843; served as Senator from March 
4, 1845, to July 22, 1850; and then again was Secretary of State from the latter date until his death on 
October 24, 1852. Biographical Directory of Congress, pp. 1677-1678. 

68 Horace Binney was born in Philadelphia on January 4, 1780, and died in the same city on August 
12, 1875. He graduated from Harvard in 1797, studied law, and began to practice in Philadelphia in 
1800. He was in the state legislature from 1806 to 1807; edited six volumes of the Pennsylvania supreme 
court reports between 1807 and 1814; served in Congress from March 4, 1833, to March 3, 1835; and 
then devoted his time to giving legal opinions. Biographical Directory of Congress, p. 702. 

6® William Jordan Graves was born in Kentucky in 1805; studied law; entered the state legislature 
in 1834; served in Congress from March 4, 1835, to March 3, 1841; killed Jonathan Cilley in 1838 in 
a duel on Marlboro Road in Maryland; was in the state legislature in 1843; and died in Louisville on 
September 27, 1848. Biographical Directory of Congress, p. 1029. 
7° Henry Marie Brackenridge was born in Pennsylvania on May 11, 1786; was educated by his father 
and by private tutors; attended a French school in Louisiana; studied law; and was admitted to the 
bar in 1806. He was deputy attorney general of the Territory of Orleans in 1811; served as district 
judge in 1812; went to South America as secretary to the mission in 1817; was judge of the western. 
district of Florida from 1821 to 1832; and was in Congress from October 13, 1840, to March 3, 1841 
He served on the committee relative to claims appointed under the treaty with Mexico in 1841, and then 
retired and engaged in literary pursuits until his death in Pittsburgh on January 18, 1871. Bio- 
graphical Directory of Congress, p. 726. 

71 Edward Stanley was born in New Bern, North Carolina, on July 13, 1810; studied law and began 
to practice in Washington, North Carolina in 1832; was in Congress as a Whig from March 4, 1837, 
to March 3, 1843; served in the state legislature from 1844 to 1846, in 1848, and in 1849; was attorney 
general of the state during 1847; and served again in Congress from March 4, 1849, to March 3, 1853. 
He moved to California in 1853, where he practiced law in San Francisco; was defeated for governor of 
California in 1857; was appointed military governor of the eastern part of North Carolina on May 26, 
1862, with the rank of brigadier-general; resigned on March 2, 1863, and returned to California; and 
continued to practice law there until his death on July 12, 1872. Biographical Directory of Congress, 
p. 1560. 

72 Thomas Hart Benton was born near Hillsboro, North Carolina, on March 14, 1782; attended the 
University of North Carolina; studied law at William and Mary College; was admi tted to the bar in 
Nashville. Tennessee, in 1806; and began to practive in Franklin, Tennessee. He was in the state 
senate from 1809 to 1811; was aide to Jackson and lieutenant colonel from 1813 to 1815; was editor of 
the Missouri Enquirer and practiced law in Missouri; and served as United States Senator from Missouri 
from August 10, 1821, to March 3, 1851. He was in Congress from March 4, 1853, to March 3, 1855; 
was defeated for the Senate in 1850, for the House in 1854, and for the governorship in 1856; and then 
engaged in literary pursuits in Washington until his death there on April 10, 1858. “Biographical Direc- 
iwy of Congress, p. 695. 

73 Andrew Jackson was born near the present border between North Carolina and South Carolina 
in 1767. attended the ‘old field"’ schools; taught school; studied law; and was admitted to the bar in 
1787, and located in Nashville, Tennessee. He helped frame the constitution of Tennessee in 1796; 
was a Representative in Congress from December 5, 1796, to March 3, 1797; was United States Senator 
from September 26, 1797, to April, 1798; served on the supreme bench of Tennessee from 1798 to 1804; 
and took a leading part in the War of 1812. He was governor of Florida from March 10, to July 18, 
1821; served in the Senate from March 4, 1823, to October 14, 1825; was President from 1829 to 1835; 
and died on June 8, 1845. Biographical Directory of Congress, p. 1141. 
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(I yet hope) promulgation of the true doctrines by yourself will 
strenghen [sic] the faith and the assuranc [e]- even in overrun sec- 
tions— of those who are endeavouring, in the face of most formidable 
forays of popular excitemet [sic] & prejudices, to co-operate in the 
good work of saving a Sound national Currency. 

Allow me to refer you to Hon*t Saml. F. Phillips,7* Solt Gen! 


Very Respectfully Yours, 
W. Dunn Jr.75 


74 Samuel F. Phillips was unanimously chosen speaker of the assembly of North Carolina on Novem- 
ber 27, 1865. When the convention met in adjourned session in May, 1866, Phillips proposed that 
they adjourn until 1871, and then amend the constitution relative to a new basis of representation, 
which seemed to be the chief matter of discussion, but he lost. He headed the board of managers in 
the impeachment trial of Judge Edmund W. Jones; was one of the committee of three in 1869 to investi- 
gate the charges of universal fraud in the North Carolina government; and was one of the three prose- 
cutors of the Ku Klux Klan cases in 1871. For some unknown reason he became disgusted with the 
Democrats. When the Republican convention met in May, 1870, the main contest was over the nomi- 
nation for attorney general. The leaders, having agreed on Phillips, give him the nomination on the 
first ballot. Everything had been carefully planned, and he appeared in the convention and accepted 
in a prepared speech. Among other things, in his elaborate speech, he said: ‘The constitution framed 
by the state convention of 1868 will live in history as one of the grandest and most beautiful instru- 
ments of the character ever formed. The spirit of magnanimity alone which pervades it will render 
it imperishable.'" He denied the charges of extravagance and corruption and endorsed the financial 
policy of the party without reservation. The Democrats were shocked beyond expression. His inti- 
mate friends said that he had turned Republican with the idea of ‘putting on bra akes, ’ but his latter 
extreme radicalism, especially as chairman of the Republican executive committee, does not lend much 
weight to this argument. He was defeated by William M. Shipp by a majority of 4,221. He wasa 
leader in the Republican convention of 1876, but his change of party did not advance him politically. 
Hamilton, Reconstruction in North Carolina, pp. 124, 142, 172, 404, 494, 522, 537, 562-563, 566, 577, 578. 
580, 583, 645, 646. 

75 In 1876 William W. Dunn represented Lenoir County in the state senate, and was elected to the 
house of representatives in 1879 and 1881. Doubtless he was the writer of this letter or his father. 
North Carolina Manual, 1913, p. 681. 
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Tue EaRLy ARCHITECTURE OF NortTH CAROLINA. By Frances Benjamin Johnston 
and Thomas Tileston Waterman. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press. 1941. $10.00.) 

Besides presenting an outstanding pictorial survey of the 
early architecture of North Carolina, with 333 superb art 
photographs by Frances Benjamin Johnston, this large 
volume is noteworthy for its comprehensive architectural 
history by Thomas Tileston Waterman. 

From the standpoint of the historian as well as from that 
of the architect, the historical information is of exceptional 
value and interest. In the Foreword, Leicester B. Holland, 
of the Library of Congress staff, summarizes its importance: 
‘The story of the early architecture of North Carolina has 
waited long for its telling. Not, certainly, because there is 
little to tell, but rather because there is so much, and of 
nature so varied.”’ 

Mr. Waterman stresses the historical angle in his opening 
paragraph: ‘‘The story of North Carolina is written in the 
buildings that have survived from the early days. The poli- 
tical and social history of the state can be better understood 
if the country and buildings which formed its setting have 
been studied. The state is fortunate in possessing buildings 
of its colonial, post-Revolutionary, and ante-bellum periods, 
which represent not only the dwellings and public buildings 
of the period, but also the various influences that joined in 
North Carolina to create its individuality.”’ 

As for the architectural purpose, Mr. Holland points out: 
‘‘Even today, as the pages of this book show, while little 
remains of great plantation houses, a far more vivid picture 
of how the early settlers shaped their lives and built their 
homes upon the land they had cleared is to be found in North 
Carolina than elsewhere in the southern states. .. . 

“The early architecture of America is usually spoken of 
as English colonial or French or Spanish colonial; that of 
North Carolina may properly be called colonial colonial. 
But just because it comes at second-hand from overseas, 
it is the more indigenous, the more fully American in flavor.”’ 

Opening sections of the book are devoted to the original 
buildings of the Roanoke Island settlement and three early 
houses restored by the North Carolina Society of the 
Colonial Dames of America, which sponsored the publi- 
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cation—the Cornwallis headquarters at Wilmington, the 
Fourth House at old Salem, and Wakefield at Raleigh. The 
remainder of the volume is divided into four parts: pioneer 
dwellings and the development of log and plank construction, 
domestic architecture of the Tidewater region, domestic 
architecture of the Piedmont region, and early churches and 
public buildings. Each division is profusely illustrated with 
some of the most beautiful photographs ever taken of North 
Carolina structures. 

A meritorious feature is that the text and pictures are not 
confined to the most showy and glamorous types of buildings, 
as has been true of most previous treatises of the kind 
throughout the country, but the whole story of North Caro- 
lina architecture is presented graphically and faithfully. 
And, to the high credit of Miss Johnston and Mr. Waterman, 
they make picturesque and appealing the simple log cabins, 
corn cribs, tobacco barns, cotton presses, wagon sheds, dog- 
run and saddle-bag houses. 

Many of Mr. Waterman’s historical conclusions are of 
particular significance. He identifies the old Quaker house 
type, and his research leads him to the belief that it is found 
chiefly in North Carolina. He advances the date of the Cupo- 
la House at Edenton to about 1715, assembling evidence to 
support his theory. He collects numerous facts and figures 
about other dwellings in all parts of the state, and assigns 
the buildings their proper places in history and architecture. 

For many of the outstanding homes and public buildings 
he shows floor plans. He tells of their probable architects, as 
well as the most likely sources of their designs. Not only does 
he give details of the better known homes, churches, and 
courthouses but he also selects sites hitherto overlooked. 
A special place is assigned the State Capitol at Raleigh, ‘‘ the 
most pretentious of ante-bellum North Carolina buildings.”’ 
John Collet’s map of North Carolina in 1770 is used on the 
book’s inside covers. 

Publication of this handsomely-bourrl volume is a worthy 
accomplishment of the authors and sponsors. It will be en- 
joyed by lay readers as well as by architects and historians, 
and should be included in every collection of North Caro- 


liniana. 
GERTRUDE S. CARRAWAY. 


MEMBER OF THE NORTH CAROLINA HISTORICAL COMMISSION, 
New BeErvy, N. C. 
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Tue HicHiranp Catt. By Paul Green. (Chapel Hill: The University of North 

Carolina Press. 1941. Pp. xix, 273. $2.50.) 

The story of Flora Macdonald has furnished the author 
with the background for a romance. The background is 
historical, as are many of the characters. but the romance is 
fictional. Two scenes are laid in Scotland, the last four in 
the Cape Fear Valley. Two themes are interwoven, the 
struggles of Flora and Allan for a home and livelihood in 
America, based on historical fact, and the love of Dan 
Murchison for Peggie Macneill, which is without historical 
basis. 

Since the play is reviewed for an historical journal, com- 
ments have been confined to the historical aspects of the 
play. The reader is given a vivid picture of the problems of 
the Scottish settlers in North Carolina, and of their divided 
loyalties when the Revolution broke out. The play is in 
many ways true to the period which it depicts, and there is 
much evidence of extensive research in its pages. On the 
other hand, the errors of fact are very numerous, even in 
view of the poetic license to which a playwright is entitled. 
For example: 


. none was more active in the cause [of the Pretender] than the 
Scotch heroine, Flora Macdonald . . . she saw in Prince Charles not 
only the king of Scotland but the rightful ruler of Britain itself. And 
through him the true glory of the empire was to continue across the 


world . . . her last gesture in defeat was to save the prince from 
capture . . . For this she was tried and imprisoned in the Tower of 
London, but later pardoned ... she . . . took up the duty of a 


devoted allegiance in the cause of a united Britain and in an oath of 
blood . . . swore. . . 


It is well known that Flora was not active in the ‘Forty- 
five,’ and that her rescue of the Prince in 1746 was her only 
act in his behalf. She was taken to London, probably to the 
Tower, but she was actually imprisoned in the house of 
a King’s Messenger, with several other Jacobites. She was 
never tried, but was freed ‘without being asked a question.’ 
She probably never took the Oath, which by 1752 had long 
been a dead letter. In view of her fame, it is not strange that 
tradition has given her social as well as political importance. 
Flora was not a “Highland Queen,”’ nor the “greatest lady 
of all Scotland,” nor a ‘ward of the King,” nor a “loyal 


daughter of the British Empire.”’ Allan was neither a chief 
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nor a laird, nor a Master in the Scottish sense. He was for 
a time factor or agent for the Macdonalds of Sleat, and later 
a Tacksman or upper tenant of Kingsburgh. Far from repre- 
senting the wealthy land-holders, Flora and her husband 
were often recipients of their charity, and were at best con- 
sidered poor relatives. 

The play gives an inaccurate picture of the socia! organi- 
zation of the Highlands, in its frequent references to the 
greatness of the Macdonalds and Macneills in contrast to 
the less known names. This seems to be a transplantation of 
Southern ideas of aristocracy of family. There were servants, 
as well as chiefs, who bore the name of Macdonald and wore 
its Tartan, and with equal pride. They enjoyed a kind of 
democracy unknown in America and shocking to their 
English neighbors. The Scottish gilly called his laird ‘‘ Mac- 
donald,” or his Tacksman “ Kingsburgh,’’ and not ‘‘ Master 
Allan”’ (Shades of the ante-bellum South!) Incidentally, 
“The Macneill of Barra”’ is the title of a chief, and not that 
of a woman of any class. There is a pride and independence 
among the humbler members of a clan which one misses in 
the play. 

There are false notes in the toast to the king. The toast 
was and is “The King’”’ without introduction or comment. 
And in no case would a loyal Scot toast first a bride and 
groom, and later his sovereign. 

The mayor of Campbelltown belongs to America, and not 
to eighteenth century Scotland, where politicians who 
quoted the classics did so in the original Latin and where 
‘“‘Hooray,’’ and “Ray, ray”’ had not become a part of the 
vernacular. A mayor is still the ‘“‘Lord Mayor”’ in Britain, 
or the “Provost” in Scotland. He did not in general gather 
up his scarlet and ermine robes and go to the wharves to 
greet distinguished guests, but received them with ceremony 
at his residence. 

The Scots were proud of their speech, and it is difficult to 
imagine their having added to their vocabularies in so brief 
a time the foilowing expressions: Grandmammy, you all, 
Highland get-together [{clan-gathering?], yeh, yeh, {for aye, 
aye], rambunctious, cut-up, have druv’, ain't no telling, We 
got a mush cooking here, Mis’ Jenny brung us something, 
Kinsfolk ort to hold together, ’Ain'’t you got no respect for 
people—busting into their houses like this, I'll kiss you in the 
face with my foot if you mess with me, Ain’t I got in my Cedar 
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[camphor?] chest, I ain’t never had so much fun as here today, 
You're always mum as a post. Tell me what bothers you so. 
There is of course a language problem in a period play, and 
we could not have enjoyed the play as we do, had it been 
written in Scots or Gaelic. However, that part of the review- 
er’s blood which is unreconstructed Scots boils at the vision 
of the piper who, in Scotland, says ‘“‘my valor proved at 
Culloden field. A piper is a sacred soul, sir,”’ but shortly 
thereafter, in North Carolina, refers to his pipes, presumably 
those used at Culloden, as an ‘“‘instermint’’ from which he 
“ain't had a note in a month.”’ Mark Twain once said 
“. . . when a personage talks like an illustrated, gilt-edged, 
tree-calf, hand-tooled, seven-dollar Friendship’s Offering 
in the beginning . . . [he must] not talk like a negro min- 
strel in the end... .” 

There are a few minor inaccuracies and anachronisms. 
Prince Charles in 1752 was not in a “drunken hiding-place 
in France,’’ but was living quite respectably at Liége. Both 
“Hail to the Chief” and “Scots wha’ ha’e’’ were written 
long after Flora’s death, as were some of the other songs. 
Finally Flora’s visions of empire are as incongruous as her 
clairvoyant predictions not of a civil war, but of one between 
the states. 


The Highland Call is not an historical document, and as 
a work of art, it cannot be treated as such. The inaccuracies 
are not sufficiently numerous to prevent the historian from 
enjoying it, as will anyone interested in the story of the Scots 
in North Carolina. 


DoroTHY MACKAY QUYNN. 
Duke UNIVERSITY, 
Durnay, N. C, 





THe CONTINENTAL CoNGREss. By Edmund Cody Burnett. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1941. 

Dr. Edmund Cody Burnett knows intimately more signers 
of the Declaration of Independence and their contemporaries 
than any other living man. During many years he has been 
prying into the lives of the members of the nation’s first 
general deliberative assembly, editing their papers, and 
publishing the results of his labors in the eight-volume series 
of Letters of Members of the Continental Congress, which have 
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been known and used by scholars since the earliest one ap- 
peared in 1921. Now Dr. Burnett has summarized the results 
of his work among the founders of the Republic in a well 
written, entertaining, and accurate narrative which not only 
discusses the background and evolution of that assembly 
usually known as the Continental Congress, but also its 
much maligned successor, or alter ego, the Congress of the 
Confederation. 

It is a pity that more of our historians cannot descend 
from their lofty pedestals of pedantic detail to give the lay- 
man glimpses of the results of their researches as has Dr. 
Burnett. The author presents his subject with keen appreci- 
ation of the human elements affecting the evolution of the 
Congress, and is not afraid to give the reader an understand- 
ing of the personalities of his subjects, introducing humor 
into his descriptive passages, sly remarks of his own or others 
culled from the writings of these men of old-time whom he 
knows so well. This feature alone makes the book worth- 
while reading. Here the historical enthusiast, whose appetite 
has been dulled by too great perusal of alleged authoritative 
works, will find relief in the humanity of Dr. Burnett's treat- 
ment of the men who founded the country. In some manner 
the author has managed to escape from the influence of the 
ponderous and scornful pomposity common to American 
historical scholarship, which still suffers under the blight 
of its Teutonic illegitimacy and which has since been rein- 
forced by the arid earnestness and humorless vacuity which 
has been encouraged by our alleged institutions of higher 
learning, and adopted as the acme of intellectuality by the 
vast majority of orthodox academic historians in their dull 
lectures and equally somnolent writings. 

It is obvious that Dr. Burnett has been daringly heretodox 
in violating all the cannons of historical pedantry in the form 
of his book. He has bravely left out both footnotes and that 
impressive but uncritical list of authorities allegedly con- 
sulted, which is usually found at the end of the volume 
masquerading as bibliography, but which has little value 
except for graduate students compiling card-indexes, or for 
certain strange inhabitants of libraries who possess a mania 
for preparing check-lists. In his preface Dr. Burnett tells us 
about the worthwhile books and articles he has consulted, 
and lets it go at that. The footnote heresy is, of course, his 
most serious crime. The Continental Congress may be read 
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page after page consecutively, without the usual ophthalmic 
complications resulting from constant ocular gymnastics, 
or without producing the mild state of schizophrenia occa- 
sioned by mentally jumping from the body of the text to the 
finely printed citations at the bottom. The absence of foot- 
notes will prove disappointing to that common class of 
reviewers who delight in pouncing upon minor errors and 
inconsistencies and whose judgment of scholarly work is 
predicted largely upon the regrettable certainty that the 
author has failed to use the papers of some local and un- 
known worthy in their college libarary. In short, The Con- 
tinental Congress has a decided appeal to those who read 
history for instruction and enjoyment, rather than for those 
whose purpose it is to tear the writings of their betters apart 
in jealous academic rage. From these pages it is hoped that 
the general public will learn what real American scholarship 
can produce in the fields of history and its allied disciplines. 
The work itself is most timely. In a period of the world’s 
history when the whole representative system of government 
is being subjected to ordeal by fire and sword, when deliber- 
ative assemblies have disappeared throughout a considerable 
area of the earth’s surface, and when, even in the democratic 
countries, the effectiveness and efficiency of our legislative 
bodies is called in question in time of war, The Continental 
Congress presents a picture of the evolution of our first 
deliberative assembly of national scale, and shows definitely 
that, despite the delays, mistakes, rivalries, and stupidities 
of that body and of its individual members, the institutions 
for which we are fighting today can meet adverse circum- 
stances, and can ‘muddle through” despite the obstacles, 
provided there are a few leaders with imagination and force 
sufficient to direct the people through a critical period. 


RALPH G. LOUNSBURY. 


THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





SONGs OF YESTERDAY: A SONG ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN LIFE. By Philip D. Jordan 
and Lillian Kessler. (Garden City: Doubleday, Doran & Company. 1941. Pp. 
392. $3.00.) 


A significant contribution to the preservation of Ameri- 
cana is this anthology of the words and music of “old-time 
favorites sung around the piano, on the stage, and on the 
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pioneer trail.’’ The work has been eight years in progress 
and has taken the collectors along the highways and byways 
of this country as well as into the chief repositories of Ameri- 
can sheet music, the New York Public Library, the Library 
of Congress, the Chicago Public Library, and the Newberry 
Library, Chicago. 

The ninety-six songs published here are actual repro- 
ductions of the original broadside or sheet music. While this 
form of reproduction makes for occasional blurred pages 
and broken type, it does preserve the spirit and flavor of 
the songs. The authors have classified the songs into nine- 
teen types with a brief introduction for each type, in an 
attempt to relate the circumstances in American life which 
gave rise to the song. This classification is more for the sake 
of convenience in book-making than from an effort to estab- 
lish what the musicologists, anthropologists, and social 
historians call song cycles. Obviously, had the authors 
attempted such a scientific classification, their work would 
have been far more valuable to the scholar, but it also would 
have involved the question of provenience, a detailed know- 
ledge of the form and structure of folk music, and a com- 
parison of American forms with European, Indian, and Afri- 
can music. Occasionally the classification of types is artificial 
—as, for example, the grouping of sports songs with the 
relorm movement songs. 

For the most part the songs fall within the fifty year 
period from 1840 to 1890, although a few songs both earlier 
and later than these years have been included. The reason 
for concentrating upon this period is no doubt the obvious 
one that there has been a greater abundance of sheet music 
preserved for these years. 

The songs which Jordan and Kessler have included in this 
anthology give a dramatic panaroma of American life and 
manners. There are songs about dress, about coquettes and 
dandies, about speculators and hard times, about farm work 
and the evils of the great city, about hucksters on the city 
streets, political campaigns, courtship and marriage, emanci- 
pation, the Civil War, and democracy. There are ballad-like 
songs which tell of tragedies on land and sea—as, for ex- 
ample, “‘ The Ship on Fire,’’ which was a favorite of Abraham 
Lincoln; regional songs which describe the traits of New 
England, the Middle West, the South, and the Far West; 
comic songs which give an insight into the American sense 
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of humor; sentimental songs typical of the late Victorian 
period ; children’s songs; and songs composed or popularized 
by singing troupes such as the family singers and Negro 
minstrels. 

The collection includes songs by the foremost early com- 
posers of American popular music—John Hill Hewitt, 
Thomas Bingham Bishop, George Root, Stephen Foster, 
Alice Hawthorne, and Henry Russell—but it also includes 
song hits of less known composers—the Hutchinson Family, 
the Baker Family, J. G. Maeder, A. Sedgwick, and others. 
It is to be regretted that some of the true ballad types were 
not included in the collection and that only one of the numer- 
ous Negro minstrel songs was reproduced. A pocket edition 
of Negro minstrel songs called Nigger Melodies published in 
New York in 1850 contains about a hundred well known 
songs of this type which have influenced popular singing to 
this day. It is also to be regretted that the collection does not 
include any true Negro songs. In view of the fact that it is 
sometimes claimed that the Negro has made the only dis- 
tinctive contribution to American music, this neglect of 
Negro-inspired and Negro-composed music is unfortunate. 
Nor does the collection include any of the white spiritual 
songs and camp-meeting tunes, the publication of which 
undoubtedly would have thrown some light upon the whole 
controversy as to the provenience of the Negro spiritual and 
the Negro’s contribution to American music. 

These gaps, however, will be noticed only by the pro- 
fessional musician and by the academician. Songs of Yester- 
day is an addition to the growing anthology of American 
music and will be welcomed by the social historian as well 
as the music lover. The book comes appropriately at a time 
when singing is rising again in popularity as a form of group 
participation. 


GUION GRIFFIS JOHNSON. 
Cuaper Hint, N. C. 


GeorGceE B. McCLeLLaAn: THE MAN Wuo Savep Tue Union. By H. J. Eckenrode 
and Bryan Conrad. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1941. 
Pp. xiv, 296. $3.50.) 

This volume is an all-out defense of McClellan. The em- 
phasis, of course, is upon the general’s military career; 

a few pages suffice to get the subject to 1861; the election 
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of 1864 is not studied as thoroughly as are the military cam- 
paigns; and the latter years are seen as comparatively un- 
important. 

The authors are obviously at home in dealing with the 
campaigns in Virginia and Maryland. The narrative is 
vigorously written and moves swiftly; it is unimpeded by 
numerous footnotes; and the authors have little patience 
with arguing the pros and cons to the extent that would dull 
the force of their opinions. They look at the facts, they state 
their conclusions in a refreshingly direct way, and they 
seldom admit the possibility of any contrary conclusions. 
From the standpoint of McClellan’s military career the 
present volume is complementary to the more complete 
life by William Starr Myers. 

The claims made for McClellan are indeed impressive. 
He was responsible for the Union victory in western Virginia 
early in the war; his decision not to take the offensive in the 
winter of 1861-62 was extremely wise; in organizing the 
Union army at the beginning of the war and again after 
Second Manassas and Burnside’s defeat he was exceedingly 
able; he so organized his staff as to make it much superior 
to Lee’s; he was “essentially a military engineer and a great 
one”’; ‘“‘he was essentially an artillerist and a great one’’; 
if left alone by Lincoln and Stanton he would probably have 
shortened the war by two years; if McDowell had been sent 
to him as promised he would “‘in all probability’’ have taken 
Richmond; the two feats of reorganizing the army after the 
Second Manassas and of moving his army from the York 
across the peninsula to the James in the Seven Days Battle 
“should give McClellan place among the masters of war’’; 
Lincoln’s restoration of McClellan after Second Manassas 
“‘was the most important decision he made in the whole 
war’’; in “an emergency McClellan was at his best’’; in 
“the whole war there was no greater feat’’ than the defeat 
of Lee at Malvern Hill; McClellan’s decision not to attack 
Lee on the second day of Sharpsburg was entirely proper; 
he was “‘by far the best trained officer the United States 
army had ever had”’; and in spite of his political ineptitude 
“it might have been better if McClellan had been elected”’ 
in 1864. 

It is the point of view of this book that McClellan was 
misjudged then and since to the extent that the very things 
for which he was condemned were the things for which he 
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should have been praised. His emphasis upon organization 
and preparation in the summer and fall of 1861, and the 
failure to attack the Confederate army, really saved the 
Union. In fact, had he been “ replaced by a political general ”’ 
at this time, “it is possible that the end of 1861 would have 
witnessed the conclusion of the war with a Southern vic- 
tory.’’ He was right in refusing to wreck his army against 
Yorktown. ‘It was entirely too much to hope and expect 
that he should defeat Lee and capture Richmond with an 
army only slightly larger than Lee’s . . . he should have 
been congratulated instead of censured.’’ If the authorities 
in Washington had not been “militarily ignorant . . . they 
would have appreciated McClellan’s ability in escaping 
decisive defeat at the hands of Lee and Jackson. .. .” 
McClellan’s military training and strategical and tactical 
skill are emphasized throughout. Thorough preparation for 
any eventuality was the order of the day with him; he would 
leave nothing to chance. Presumably it was not McClellan’s 
fault that the Virginia roads were almost impassable in the 
early summer of 1862; that the Chickahominy flooded and 
divided his army; that the unexpected siege of Yorktown 
necessitated waiting for the proper equipment; that draft 


animals and wagons were lacking; that bad maps were used; 


ee 


that a courier with an important message “‘lost his way”’; 
and that his advance was checked by “ unlooked-for circum- 
stances.” 

The authors advance several reasons for the failure to use 
the great abilities of McClellan. Essentially it was due to 
a conspiracy within the Cabinet led by Stanton and abetted 
by Chase. McClellan was a Democrat, a believer in states 
rights (although a Unionist), and opposed to emancipation. 
He gave Lincoln unwelcome political advice, he was abhorred 
by the abolitionists, and he did not bow down to the poli- 
ticians. He was exceedingly tactless with Stanton; and he 
was rude to Lincoln, whom he called ‘‘a well-meaning 
baboon” and “the original Gorilla.” 

The authors minimize what is generally considered Mc- 
Clellan’s overcautiousness and readiness to overestimate 
the numbers of the enemy. Perhaps McClellan’s fundamental 
defect was an unwillingness to take the risks that must be 
taken in war. 

R. H. Woopy. 
DvuKE UNIVERSITY, 
DuruaM, N. C. 
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GuLLAH: NEGRO LIFE IN THE CAROLINA SEA ISLANDS. By Mason Crum. (Durham: 

Duke University Press. 1940. Pp. xv, 351. $3.50.) 

Professor Mason Crum, who was born in the South Caro- 
lina low country and who is now teaching in the School of 
Religion at Duke University, has written this interesting 
and sympathetic work on Negro life in the sea islands. 
“‘Gullah,’’ which derives from some African word, has for 
some reason long been used to designate the Negroes of the 
South Carolina low country and the dialect which they speak. 
As a matter of fact, the Negroes of the Georgia sea islands 
have the same culture and speak the same dialect, and they 
properly belong in a study of the sea island region, but the 
author of the present book has chosen to limit his discussion 
to the South Carolina Gullah area. 

The preface indicates the tone of the book. The author 
pays tribute to the Negro friends and playmates of his youth 
and gives evidence of his sympathy and feeling of steward- 
ship toward the Negro. He states that “One of the most 
pressing social needs in the South today is the discovery of 
some rational basis for a better understanding of racial 
problems,’’ and that ‘‘new attitudes must be built upon the 
solid foundation of knowledge and the appraisal of facts.’’ 
He feels that a better knowledge of the social history of the 
Negro “will do more to establish mutually helpful relations 
than all the loud protestations of the theorist and impatient 
idealist.”’ 

The first four chapters of Gullah deal with the Carolina low 
country, the sea islands, the plantations, and the Gullah 
world of nature. These chapters provide a brief history and 
description of the region, but they contain surprisingly little 
about the Negro people. Then follow chapters on the black 
people, the Gullah dialect, the spirituals, and the cultural 
background of the spirituals. Here, of course, the Negroes 
are more to the front. The author deals partly with historical 
and partly with contemporary situations. In discussing the 
Gullah spirituals, for example, he is interested in the history 
of the spirituals and in their present-day characteristics, 
as well as in problems of musicology such as were discussed 
by the reviewer in his book, Folk Culture on St. Helena Island, 
S. C. Next come six chapters which are more strictly his- 
torical. These deal with the religious instruction of the slaves, 
plantation missions, rice communities, the hardships of 
slavery, the war, and the so-called “Port Royal Experi- 
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ment.’’ This last refers, of course, to the confiscation of 
plantations in the sea island area and their sale to the freed- 
men with the intention of making these people independent 
farmers. Here the story of the Gullah Negroes breaks off 
abruptly, as if this were the last thing of any importance to 
be said about their history. In view of the author’s plea for 
a better knowledge of the social history of the Negro, one 
wishes that he had tried to bring the narrative up to date. 
One is struck with the fact that so little of the document- 
ation in this work comes from Negroes themselves. This 
criticism applies to most of the work which has been done 
on the social history.of the Negro. Obviously, much of the 
fault lies in the limitations of source materials, but some of 
it may be due to a point of view which governs the selection 
and organization of materials. In the present work, for ex- 
ample, the chapter which discusses the hardships of slavery 
scarcely touches on the slaves’ own reactions. It tells rather 
of the hardships of the whites, or, as one might put it, of the 
reaction of the whites to the reaction of the Negroes. One 
misses from the citations and the bibliography many works 
which would have been useful, such as Taylor’s The Negro 
in South Carolina During the Reconstruction, Woodson's The 
Mind of the Negro as Reflected in His Letters . . ., the great 
documentary collections edited by Catterall and by Donnan, 
and slave narratives like Stroyer’s My Life in the South. 
Gullah is written in a sympathetic and readable style, is 
well illustrated, and will be useful as a popular summary of 
knowledge about the Negroes of the Carolina sea islands. 


Guy B. JOHNSON. 


Tue University OF NortTH CAROLINA, 
Cuapet Huw, N. C. 





BuSINESS AND SLAVERY: THE NEW YORK MERCHANTS AND THE IRREPRESSIBLE 
Conr.ict. By Philip S. Foner. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1941. Pp. ix, 356. Bibliography. $4.00.) 

“This is the story of a group of people in the ante-bellum 
North who earnestly believed it was possible to save their 
country from the horrors of civil war, who struggled for 
many years to stave off the threatening dissolution of the 
Union, and who, in the end, zealously supported the armed 
forces of the United States in the hope that war would 
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achieve what peace had failed to accomplish—the preserva- 
tion of the Union.”’ It is more accurately the story of the 
New York merchant who rationalized his political views in 
conformity with his best economic interests, from the open- 
ing of the political struggle between the North and the 
South through the years following the War of 1812 to the 
time when the final decision was reached during the months 
following Fort Sumter. It is the story of a highly individual- 
istic group without definite organization and with a con- 
stantly changing leadership which was closely allied socially 
and economically with the South and which for the sake of 
profits tried to straddle the stream of constant agitation 
which flowed through American political life. Professor 
Foner’s work covers the entire period. Beginning with a 
chapter on “‘The Empire City and the Cotton Kingdom,”’ 
he carries the activities of the New York merchants through 
the Compromise of 1850, the struggle for Kansas, the elec- 
tion of 1860, and secession, with the various unsuccessful 
efforts that were made to settle the problems at hand and to 
prevent secession and civil war. 

The story is told completely and definitively. A prodigious 
amount of research has been done and the reviewer wishes 
to commend the author on his use of archive and manuscript 
material. The account is chronological and well organized. 
The author wisely assumes the reader’s knowledge of Ameri- 
can history and refrains from cluttering up his pages with 
general information. He sagely restrains from passing critical 
judgment on the extrepeneurs of the metropolis though he 
indicates clearly the inconsistency of their points of view 
and of their various actions. The entire work focuses on 
a single subject and strays but slightly within the limitations 
of the objective. 

Despite the explanation in the introduction that “the 
word merchants... , refers to one engaged in business, 
whatever his special trade or function might be,’’ it seems 
to the reviewer that Professor Foner has primarily written 
the story of the New York retail or wholesale merchant, 
shipper, and to a certain extent the financier, and has there- 
fore not followed his broad definition. One phase which 
might have been treated a bit more fully was the amount 
of codperation between the New York merchants and those 
of Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
and Chicago. The study is essentially a factual one and a 
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wider interpretation of the effect of the New York merchants 
impact upon national politics would have been appreciated. 
From plain unadorned reporting the volume sweeps forward 
with a rapidly accelerated tempo to the climax of the elec- 
tion of 1860. The volume is indeed a most welcome addition 
to the studies on the complex origin and causes of the con- 
flict of the sixties. 
Epwin A. Davis. 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
BaTON RouGe, LOUISIANA, 








HISTORICAL NEWS 


The North Carolina Society, Sons of the American Revo- 
lution, held its annual meeting in Raleigh on April 11. 


Thesesquicentennial of the founding of the City of Raleigh 
was celebrated on April 26-30. Among the features were 
a sermon by Dr. George W. Truett, native of Clay County, 
North Carolina, but since 1897 pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Dallas Texas; concerts by the North Carolina 
Symphony Orchestra and the North Carolina Symphonic 
Choir; and addresses by Mr. James M. Landis of the Office 
of Civilian Defense and Dr. John W. Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Education. 


On April 27, during the Raleigh sesquicentennial cele- 
bration, Dr. Archibald Henderson of Chapel Hill presented 
to the state a replica of Houdon’s bust of John Paul Jones 
and delivered an address, “John Paul Jones and North 
Carolina,’’ which is printed in part in the Raleigh News 
and Observer for May 10. 


Saint Mary’s Junior College, in Raleigh, this spring cele- 
brated its centennial. In this connection, the college’s com- 
mencement exercises in May were partly of a historical 
nature. 


The Woman’s College of the University, at Greensboro, 
during the spring and early autumn is observing the fiftieth 
anniversary of its founding. 


The Yadkin Co!lege Alumni Association held its sixteenth 
annual homecoming at Yadkin College on June 4. A historical 
marker was unveiled and Dr. C. C. Crittenden delivered 


an address. 


Marcus Cicero Stephens Noble died on June 1 at his home 
in Chapel Hill. Born at Louisburg in 1855, he was educated 
at the Bingham School, at Davidson College, and at the 
University of North Carolina. After teaching in the Bingham 
School and in the public schools, in 1898 he became professor 
of pedagogy at the University of North Carolina and held 
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that position until his retirement in 1934. He was dean of 
the school of education at the University from 1913 to 1934. 
With varied interests, he served as a trustee or as an officer 
of many different institutions. He was theauthorof A History 
of the Public Schools of North Carolina and of other vol- 
umes. Appointed to the North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission in 1907, he served as a member until his retirement 
on February 6, 1942, and had been chairman since 1932. 


Joseph Hyde Pratt, president of the North Carolina 
Society for the Preservation of Antiquities, died at his home 
in Chapel Hill on June 2. Mr. McDaniel Lewis of Greens- 
boro, formerly first vice president of the society, has suc- 
ceeded to the presidency. 


Dr. Albert Ray Newsome of the University of North 
Carolina is teaching in the graduate school of the North 
Carolina College for Negroes, at Durham. 


Dr. R. D. W. Connor of the University of North Carolina 
is a member of the faculty of the first session of the summer 
school at the University of Texas, Austin. 


“Writing and Research in Southern History”’ was the 
subject of an address by Dr. Fletcher M. Green of the 
University of North Carolina at the annual meeting of the 
South Carolina Historical Association in Charleston, on 
April 18. Dr. Green read a paper, “Duff Green, Militant 
Journalist of the Old School,” before the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association at Lexington, Kentucky, on May 8. 


Dr. David A. Lockmiller of North Carolina State College 
is offering courses in the graduate school of the North Caro- 
lina College for Negroes, at Durham. On June 8 he addressed 
the School of Military Government at the University of 
Virginia. It is expected that his Zhe Consolidation of the 
University of North Carolina will be published this fall. 


Professor Luther W. Barnhardt of North Carolina State 
College is teaching in the summer school at Meredith Col- 
lege, in Raleigh. 


Associate Professor Eugene E. Pfaff and _ Instructor 
Christiana MacFadyen will return in September to the 
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Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, in 
Greensboro, after having been on leave for the academic 
year, 1941-42. 


The Division of Manuscripts in the Library of Congress, 
which had been temporarily closed to the public, was re- 
opened on June 1. Much of the manuscript material has been 
removed as a precautionary measure, and researchers, before 
going to Washington, are advised to enquire as to the avail- 
ability of the items desired. The Division’s transcript and 
photocopy material is available as usual. 


Washington and Lee University, at Lexington, Virginia, 
has recently established the Robert E. Lee Archives as a 
division of the new Cyrus Hall McCormick Library. It is 
proposed to make this a national repository of Lee material, 
and Dr. Allen W. Moger, the archivist, will be glad to receive 
or to learn about Lee items. 


The following items, written or compiled by Reverend 
Garland Evans Hopkins, of Winchester, Virginia, are for 
sale by the author: Cumberland County Tax Petitions (42 pp. 
Printed. $1.50); Colonel Carrington of Cumberland (65 pp. 
Mimeographed. $5.00); The Story of Cumberland County 
(75 pp. Mimeographed. $3.50); Colonial Cousins (92 pp. 
Mimeographed. $7.50). 


A bulletin, The North Carolina Historical Commision: 
Forty Years of Public Service, which will tell in detail of the 
history and accomplishments of the Commission since its 
creation in 1903, is in preparation and is expected to be 
published within the near future. 


Books received include: Agnes M. Bondurant, Poe's 
Richmond (Richmond: Garrett and Massie. 1942); Griffith 
Askew Hamlin, The Life and Influence of Dr. John Tomline 
Walsh (privately printed by the author, Wilson, N. C.); 
Blanche Henry Clarke, The Tennessee Yeoman; 1840-1860 
(Nashville: Vanderbilt University Press. 1942); Virginia 
Terrell Lathrop, compiler, Educate a Woman: Fifty Years 
of Life at the Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
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ERRATA 


Due to an error of the printer, all references in the table of contents 


and in the index to any item on pages 323-418 are one number short. 


‘ 


That is to say, an item designated as appearing on page 334 will be found 
on page 335, one designated as appearing on page 404 will be found on 


page 405, and so on through page 418. 





